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It’s a 
recognized 
fact 
that 
Better 
Quality 
Caramels 
and 
Fudges 
can be 
produced 
at lower 
production 
costs 
by using 
VAC-CREAM 
VAC-MILK 
or 


VAC-MIKS 


Send for 
FREE 
proven 

formulas 





— 


Are You in Step 


to meet TODAY’S competition 
with candiés of IMPROVED quality? 


VAC-CREAM is a highly concen- 
trated fresh cream and milk product, 
vacuum processed, containing 18% 
butterfat, 88% solids, and retaining 
all the natural cream and milk flavor. 


VAC-MILK is a highly concentrated 
fresh milk product containing 12% 
butterfat and 88% solids, vacuum pro- 
cessed and retaining all the natural 
milk flavor. 


....And don’t forget these 
SPECIALLY PREPARED ConrecTIONER’s PRODUCTS 


NOUGAT WHIP 
HAND ROLL CREME 
EGG-O-CREME 


Only the freshest of ingredients will produce palatable, fine-tasting 
confections. That is why these three exceptional products will render 
marked improvements in your candies. Try them and compare results. 


All of Senneff’s products have this company’s 42-year record of de- 


pendable service to the candy industry to back them up. 


There's no time like the present to send for a 
copy ef Senneff's Candy. Makers’ Guide and 
“Special Formulas”. These are free om request. 


SENNEFF-HERR CO., Sterling, Ill. | 
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INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: Tue Manuracrurinc ConFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of Tue Manuracrurinc ConFrECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 
> logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the sods 
fountain and ice cream trade, The advertisements in Tue Manuracturinc ConFECTIONER ere 
presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised im this magazine, to the best of ow knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 
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ESSENTIAL OILS 


for 


Seerelt OwEss 


OIL ANISE OIL LEMON 
OlL ORANGE 
OIL CASSIA 
OIL PEPPERMINT 
OIL LIMES DISTILLED 
OIL LIMES EXPRESSED 


Highest Quality Reasonably Priced 


Ask Us for Samples 


UNGERER & CO. 


| 13-15 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Making ofa 
Fine Package Line 


PACKAGE of chocolates is known by the character of its 

Branches coatings. The quality of the chocolate will make or break 

New York the success of any package line, regardless of the quality of 

25 W. Broedway centers or the embellishments of the container. There is a pro- 
Boston ! nounced trend among substantial confectioners toward a recog- 

131 N. State St nition of the public taste for real fine quality chocolate. The 
Los Angeles candy business is always good on products in which quality is 
412 W. Sixth St the first consideration. Merckens coatings are the foundation 


+ 4 ’ 
Chicago for many of America’s finest package chocolates. 
Hendler & Morchane, lus , Let us submit Samples without cost or obligation. 
180 West Washington St 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CoO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Try one of Merckens Coatings on your fall package line 
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‘You MUST try 
ANHYDROUS CERELOSE 


in WinIlESIe coatings 


Anhydrous Cerelose is in general 

LICKT SWEETS use for all types of coatings, but 

it is especially effective in these 

popular coatings. Try it and let 

Anhydrous Cerelose convince you 
of its superiority. 

















FOR MAXIMUM SUGAR CONTENT 
WITHOUT EXCESSIVE SWEETNESS 
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BITTER SWEETS 


FOR MILDER,MELLOWER FLAVOR 
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MILK COATINGS 


FOR ENHANCEMENT OF CREAM 
OR 
MILK CHARACTER 


ANHYDROUS CERELOSE is a soft- 
crystal sugar which breaks down 
easily under milling, producing 
maximum smoothness of texture 
with minimum power consumption. 
It definitely reduces viscosity, so 
that coatings made with Anhydrous 
Cerelose flow thinner than ordi- 
nary coatings of like sugar and fat 
content. In the less expensive coat- 
ings it permits a higher sugar con- 
tent without increased sweetness; 
in the better grades of coatings it 
enhances the value of all original 
and added flavor elements. 
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ICE CREAM PIE 
COCATINGS 


TO MAINTAIN FREE-FLOWING CON- 
SISTENCY WITHOUT EXCESSIVE FAT 
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SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
When writing our advertisers please mention The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS 
THE GIFT OF QGUALII#= 
HOLIDAYS AND EVERY DAY... 


ET your holiday candies this year be remembered for their fine flavors. 
If they are properly flavored and smartly packaged, gift sales at Yuletide 
will prove invaluable aids in promoting sales the year around. 








No confectioner today can afford the risk involved in cutting quality to gain 
lower cost. Low prices secured at the expense of quality represent a breach 
of faith with the customer and destroy good will. 


As never before the consumer is demanding full value for his dollar. Govern 


Wy your own purchases of flavor and raw materials by the same standard. Re- 


member—only good flavor produces good candy. 


What are the qualifications of a good Flavor? 
IT MUST BE: 


1 Natural and pleasing in the finished 4 Economically suited to the cost 
» candy. « limits imposed by the type of candy 
and the conditions of the market. 


9. Of a type compatible with candy. 


« Uniform in flavor quality. 


Physically adapted to the conditions 
3 . of manufacture and the character of 


the piece. 6. Be lasting in the finished candy. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


A FLAVOR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 78-84 BEEKMAN ST. 118 WEST OHIO ST. 
77-79 Jarvis St., Toronto NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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aving 
TROUBLE 
ere? 


.WE CAN 
HELP YOU 


Having any trouble with your 
coatings? Are you sure of the 
best type for each particular cen- 
ter? How about coverage yield? 

Every day we are asked for help on many dif- 
ferent chocolate problems— costs, coverage, ap- 
pearance, flavor, texture, break, and many others. 
You know how many problems there can be. 
Most of them come to us eventually. 

They are all answered by BAKER TECHNICAL 
SERVICE as individual problems. 

This service is based on the oldest and broadest 
experience anywhere available— 150 years of serv- 
ing the confectionery trade. With such a back- 
ground we know what has been tried, and the 
results; what is the best solution, and why. 

As the oldest and leading manufacturer of 


chocolate, it has always been and 

always will be the business of 

BAKER TECHNICAL SERVICE 

to understand confectioners’ prob- 
lems, to keep abreast of taste trends and new 
developments, to help create new ideas and pieces, 
to figure costs, coverage, yield, and generally to 
advise manufacturing confectioners. 

Such experience, and such service, means— 
among other things—the ability to manufacture 
chocolate liquors and coatings to meet all special 
requirements. 

Do not hesitate to take advantage of this ex- 
perience, and this service. It may 
be the means of saving you money 
—and grief. It never cost any con- 


fectioner anything. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., inc. 


DORCHESTER, MASS @ CHICAGO: 208 W. WASHINGTON ST 


MONTREAL, CANADA @ PACIFIC COAST: MILLIARD & SCHMIEDELL 


When writing our advertisers please mention The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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E read the ads carefully 

and looked for light. 
But blatant claims of ‘‘better’’, 
“best” were all beside the point. 
He wanted quality,to be sure— 
but what he wanted most was 
accurate, scientific knowledge 
of the correct type of flavor 
best adapted to his particular 
need. And the ads didn’t tell 
him that. 


And then he found out that the 
house of Foote & Jenks was 
able and eager to give him the 
information he needed. It was 
as simple as A B C. Without 


i 


cost and without entailing obli- 
gation the F & J organization 
studied his problem and made 
their recommendations on 
a safe and scientific basis. His 
problem was solved, his prod- 
uct improved and his profits 
boosted. 
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Conflicting FLAvor Claims 
Confused Him 


Substitute 
Flavor Facts for 
Flavor Fallacies 


You, too, can utilize our 48 years 
of experience in bettering the 
flavors of your products. Our 
vast facilities and the services of 
experts are yours to command in 
taking the guesswork out of your 
flavor problem. Why not tell us 
what you are up against, and 
we'll give you accurate, vital ad- 
vice that'll simplify and solve 
your flavor question. Our recom- 
mendations are absolutely free and 
involve no obligation. 


FOOTE &JENKS 


Nn Cc Oo R FP 


So 


Flavor Consultants and 
Manufacturers since 1884 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN U.S.A. 
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Rebuilt 


CHOCOLATE 
DEPARTMENT 


4—24” latest type, National Equipment 
Enrobers, motor driven, anti-tailers, 
feeding and delivery systems, bot- 
toming attachments and detailers. 

5—2000 Ib. capacity National Chocolate 
Melters. 


3—1000 Ib. capacity National Chocolate 
Kettles. 

2—500 Ib. capacity National Chocloate 
Kettles. 

2—300 Ib. capacity National Chocolate 
Kettles. 

1—Walters Basket Machine. 

4—2-pot Chocolate Dipping Tables 


(marble top). 

1—Forgrove Foil Wrapping Machines, 
with motors. 

4—Smith Scales. 

3—Motor Driven Conveyors for pack- 
aging goods. 

3—Motor Driven Conveyors for trans- 
fering centers from moulding de- 
partment to Enrobers. 

1—Weightograph Machine with conveyor. 
Factory Stools and Packing Tables. 


CARAMEL AND 
NOUGAT MACHINERY 


1—50 gal. double action, Mixing, three 
speed tilting jacketed kettle. 

3—50 gal. single action, Mixing, tilting 
jacketed kettles. 

1—Caramel Cutter and Wrapper, 13/16” 
x 13/16” x 3” to 4%”. 

3—White Caramel Cutters. 

1—Mills Two Way Automatic Caramel 
Cutter. 

2—Mills Reversible Sizing Machines. 

1—National Equipment Automatic 
Nougat Cutter. 

1—Racine Nougat Cutter. 


LET US SHOW YOU THROUGH THIS MOST MODERNLY EQUIPPED 
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All 


PARK ¢ 


o41 W. 43rd Street j- - 


CANDY AND CH@AT 
AND EQUIPMENT) SA€ 





MOULDING MACHINERY 


1—Steel Mogul Machines, fully auto- 
matic. 

5—Steel Mogul Pumps, 10 to 80 outlets. 

1—Wood Mogul, Type A. 

6—Wood Mogul Pumps, 10 to 80 outlets. 

1—Complete Carrier Portable Hot 


oom. 

5,000 standard starch trays with starch, 
size 1414” x 32”, outside measure- 
ments. 

70—Plaster and Aluminum mould boards. 

2—Merrow Cut Roll Machines. 

1—Werner Two Color Combination De- 
positor and Automatic Printer. 

2—Springfield No. 2 Depositors, motor 
driven. 

1—Racine Depositor, motor driven. 

1—Springfield Simplex Starch Buck, 
with motor. 

2—Hand Printers. 

6—Colseth Starch Board Trucks. 

2—Gyrator Sifters. 


CREAM DEPARTMENT 


1—Hohberger Cream Cooler and Beat- 
er, motor driven with Kettles, daily 
capacity, approximately 18,000 Ibs. 

1—Werner 600 Ib. Syrup Cooler with 
two cylinder Cream Beaters, Kettle 
and Pump. 

2—7 ft. Ball Cream Beaters. 

3—60 gal. Baum, high speed, Cream 
Breakers. 

2—50 gal. Springfield E. B. Cream Re- 
melters. 


MARSHMALLOW 
MACHINERY 


2—Springfield 50 gal. Marshmallow 
Beaters. 

1—Savage 80 gal. Marshmallow Beater. 

1—Hobart 3 speed Marshmallow whip, 80 
qt. capacity. 
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prices, for quick sale 
the machi 
equipment, conveyors, a 
sories and systems form 
used by Park & Tilford. 
advantage of this opport 








MODERNI 
AT ROCK 


STEAM KETTLES 


30—Steam Jacketed Kettles, with bottom- 
draw-offs, following sizes: 
10 gal. 35 gal., 40 gal., 50 gal., 60 gal, 
80 gal., 100 gal., 150 gal., 350 gal. 
Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles: 
25 to 100 gal. capacity, single and 


double action. 


The above is only a partial list of 











UNION CONFECTIONERY MACHI 


Write or Wire Us 
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en the plant ceased oper- 

son May first. This is a 
i opportunity to modern- 
your factory with excel- 


low prices. 











UR PLANT 


™M PRICES 


CRYSTAL AND 
PAN DEPARTMENT 
1—300 gal. Steam Jacketed Crystalliz- 
ing Tank. 
9—Crystallizing Tanks 
pans and baskets. 
1—Tilting Crystal Frame. 
15—Burkhard 38” Revolving Pans with 
and without coils. 
10—Syrup Kettles, 10 to 25 gal. capacity. 


with screens, 


available in the Park & Tilford Plant 
R REPRESENTATIVE IS ALWAYS ON THE PREMISES, AT YOUR SERVICE 


HARD CANDY 
MACHINERY 


1—Simplex Steam Vacuum Cooker. 

1—800 Ib. Burkhard Vacuum with ket- 
tle and pump. 

2—Racine Die Pop Machines, 
driven. 

1—Racine Duplex Automatic Sucker 
Machine with conveyor and blower, 
motor driven, latest style. 

1—Package Machinery Sucker Wrapper 
Machine, adjustable, motor driven. 

1—Hildreth size 6, double arm, Pulling 
Machine, motor driven. 

1—Hohberger Continuous Cutter, with 
chains. 

1—Racine Continuous Cutter. 

2—Werner Ball Machines. 

2—York Batch Rollers, 
heated, motor driven. 

4—Water-Cooled Tables, 3’ x 6 and 
os 2 U. 

1—Forgrove Hard Candy Wrapping Ma- 
chine (with twist ends), motor 
driven. 

1—Kiss Machine. 

3—Mills Drop Machines with Rollers. 


NUT MACHINERY 


1—Lambert Nut Roasting Machine. 
1—Almond Blanching Machine. 
1—Nut Grinding Machine. 


COCOA DEPARTMENT 


2—Carver Cocoa Butter Presses, late 
style, with automatic filling and eject- 
ing and metal filter pads, and high 
and low pressure pumps and tank. 

1—Complete Cocoa Powdering outfit 
with block breaker, pulverizer, and 
cocoa cooler and sifter. 


motor 


electrically 





PIECE MEAL 


CHOCOLATE COATING 
MANUFACTURING 


1—Bausman battery combination of four 
disc machines with two 500 Ib. ket- 
tles. 

2—National close coupled, pot -Conges, 
4000 Ib. capacity each. 

4—National Equipment Longitudinal 
Conges, 1600 Ib. capacity. 

3—38” National Triple Mills, 
driven. 

2—National 5 Roll Refiners. 

3—National 3 Roll Refiners. 

6—2000 Ib. capacity, National Chocolate 
Melters. 

3—1000 Ib. capacity, National Chocolate 
Melters. 

2—500 Ib. capacity, National Chocolate 
Melters. 

1—W. & P. 100 gal. Mixing and Knead- 
ing Machine. 

2—National Paste Moulding Machines 
with shaking tables. 

1—Racine Chocolate Kiss Depositor. 
3—Long Chocolate Cooling Conveyors. 

1—National four roll cocoa cake breaker. 

1—Schutz O’Neil Sugar Pulverizer. 

3—Springfield Chasers. 

1—Springfield Melangeur. 

4—Burns 5 bag Gas Roasters. 

1—Burns Cocoa Bean Cleaning 
chine, complete. 

2—National Crackers and Fanners, sev- 
en compartment. 

1—Lehman Germ Separator. 

1—Lehman Dust Cleaner. 

1—Portable Chocolate Truck 
motor driven pump. 
Cocoa Nib storage bins. 
Chocolate Pans and Moulds. 
Chocolate Pumps, all sizes. 

6—Five and Ten Cent Ferguson and 
Haas Chocolate Bar Wrappers. 


motor 


Ma- 


with 





Prices and Details 


- bIS-322 Lafayette St.. New York City 
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Coneentrate on Your Marke 


And reduce your advertising cos 


The Conrectrionenry Buyer's verified wasteless circulation 


will bring you greater returns for less money! 

















66 

A good salesman these days of 
bare-handed selling is entitled to 
advertising help. He deserves and 
well rates the assistance of advertis- 
ing copy backing up his sales pre- 
sentation in the pages of publications 
read by his prospects.” 


Give him this backing by a repeated 
sales message in 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 





It Fits the Pocket 
And the Field of Candy Distribution 


L. you want lower selling costs, concentrate your efforts 
where advertising results are greatest—among the Whole 
sale, Chain Store and Large Retail buyers, those who are 
doing 90% of the country’s candy business. Nearly eight 
thousand of these selected buyers scan every issue of The 
CONFECTIONERY BUYER because it is devoted exclusively to 
their problems of doing a better job at wholesaling and 


merchandising. 


CONCENTRATE ON THE BUYER 


The CoNFECTIONERY BuYER is the only publication for 
buyers only. It is therefore concentrated on your market 
editorially and in circulation. That’s like using raw me 
terial especially adapted to manufacturing candy. It’s like 
efficiency in plant production. It means concentrated, efi- 


cient selling directed to your prospects—and to them only! 


When you advertise in The CoNFECTIONERY BUYER you 


avoid waste circulation. Not one dollar of your moneys § 


spent outside the distribution field. The CoNrecrionne 
Buyer does not attempt to cover the technical problems d 
production and distribution—of the Manufacturer, the Dis 
tributor and Merchandiser—all in the same publication 
We believe it is impossible to do justice to any group @ 


readers or advertisers under such a program. 
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A SPECIALIZED PUBLICATION 


Based upon that conviction, this experienced or- 
ganization—which has served none other than the 
confectionery industry for the past eleven years— 
serves the manufacturers and buyers in two dis- 
tinctly separate publications. The CoNFECTIONERY 
Buyer and its companion, The MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, are the two specialized publications 
in the industry . . . Each devoted respectively to 
the distribution and manufacturing fields. 


The CoNFECTIONERY Buyer has a stimulating 
leadership in promoting better and more profitable 
distribution practices, while raising both the qual- 
ity and profit standards of the industry . . . The 
most able men available, with a background of 
successful experience in marketing and merchan- 
dising contribute to its discussions . . . Its news is 
conspicuous by its brevity, minus dilutions and 
thinning out. It therefore has reader-confidence 
and buyer-acceptance. 


Nowhere else can you find this wasteless, con- 
centrated coverage of your market. Prove this to 
your own satisfaction by comparing the audited 
circulation (C.C.A.) figures of The CoNFECTION- 
ERY BuYER with whatever verified figures you can 
obtain on any or all other confectionery publica- 
tions. You are entitled to this proof. Every ad- 
vertiser has a right to know how much and what 
kind of circulation a trade paper can deliver. 


WHAT C. C. A. MEANS 


The Buyer circulation records are audited 
periodically by The Controlled Circulation Audit, 
Inc. It is a national organization of publishers and 
advertisers formed to make available certified in- 
formation upon the circulation of high-quality 
business publications having a so-called “controlled 
circulation”—readers selected as logical prospects 
for the merchandise of the advertisers. 





“It is often possible to get business for a publi- 
cation of questionable value,” stated a prominent 
advertising publication recently, “provided it is 
not forced to make a complete showing of what it 
has to offer.” For that reason it behooves every 
prospective advertiser to scrutinize carefully the 


circulation of every publication—including The 
CoNFECTIONERY BuyYeR—so that he can be sure of 


what he is buying. 


YOU COVER THE MARKET 
WHEN YOU’RE IN “THE BUYER” 


Leading manufacturers are using The Conresc- 
TIONERY BUYER because: (1) it offers the highest 
available concentrated circulation to candy buyers 
only, (2) it is doing a constructive educational job 
for them, and (3) it is doing a selling job at the 
lowest cost per reader. 


You have reader-confidence, buyer-acceptance, 
verified high-quality circulation, and dominance of 
the candy distribution market when you tell your 
story in The Buyer. Confine your advertising 
where greatest profit can be made! 


The Only Confectionery Publication Devoted Exclusively 
to Wholesale, Chain Store and Large Retail Buyers! 


The CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Division of The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co. 
1142-48 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 


Illinois. 





CCA 


Circulation Verified by Controlled Circulation Aedit, tee. 
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GAMBLING I5 
OLD-FASHIONED... 


in the 


Chocidlite Coating 
Field! 


Rockwood & Co. deals the same five 
cards to every manufacturer of quality 
confections . . . and these five are 
atable — 















JOATINGS that are made from 
the pick of cacao beans, and 
carefully milled to an unbelievable smoothness. 


FOATINGS that dip with a smooth velvety finish, so appetizing 
9 and appealing to the eye. 





VOATINGS that are absolutely uniform in vecoule,: and saseed 
and surenteed. as such by the Regrood, sapbestories 


Boames at ‘a price range to “meet every: Eendition and 
requirement. 





RICES that are unquestionably low, yet are based on a guaranteed 
. peneey once your order teaches our plant. 


eairuion & Co. 
| seseites BEE BROOKLYN, N. ¥. — ‘ 
BOSTON ©» chained __ LOS ANGELES CHICAGO | 
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CITRIC ACID U.S.P. 


“MADE FROM AMERICAN LEMONS’ 
By Exchange Lemon Products Co., Corona, Calif. 

| CRYSTALS - GRANULAR 

- POWDERED - 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT IN 


KEGS » BARRELS » CARLOADS 


FROM NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS 
v v 








v 
Distributed East of the Rockies by 
hlinckrode, CHEMICAL WorKS Dopce & OL_cott CoMPANY J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 180 Varick Street, New York City Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


New YorK QUININE & CHEMICAL WorKS 
101 North 11th Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Pacific Coast Served by 


“ Products Department—CALIFORNIA Fruit GRowers EXCHANGE—Ontario, California 
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Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Jobbers’ Assn., 
Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio—Monthly meeting 
Westchester Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn., Salix 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City 
(each Friday noon)—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky. 


Labor Day. 


Dealers 
school. 


should be well stocked for opening of 


Weekly meeting Colorado Confectioners’ Assn., Ox- 
ford Hotel, Denver, Colo. (each Wednesday).— 
Monthly meeting Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of 
Philadelphia, Elks Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Three-day annual meeting Northern Nut Growers’ 
Assn., Washington, D. C.—Monthly meeting 
Candy Production Club, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Confectioners’ Buying Assn., Inc., Chicago, Ill.— 
Monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Three 
Sisters Restaurant, Chicago. 


Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 
Baltimore. 


Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho Zone, Western Con- 
fectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake City.—Monthly meet- 
ing N. Y. Candy Club, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City. 


Monthly meeting C Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of 
Philadelphia, Inc., Progress Club, Philadelphia. 


Monthly pene Pittsburgh Candy Club, 
burgh, 


Pitts- 


Candy Executives and Associated Industries Club, 
71 West 23rd street. New York.—Annual meeting 
New England Manufacturing Confectioners’ Assn., 
Parker House, Boston. 


Monthly rooting Candy Square Club of New York 
City, Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting Assn. of Manufacturers of Con- 
fectionery and Chocolate of State of N. Y., Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York. 


Be ready with your Hollawe’en novelties—it’s only 
a month away. 
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Monthly meeeting Candy Production Club of Chi- 
cago, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Weekly meeting Colorado Confectioners’ 
Oxford Hotel, Denver, Colo. (each Wednesday). 
—Monthly meeting Retail Confectioners’ Assn. 
of Philadelphia, Elks Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Assn., 


Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Jobbers’ Assn., 
Grand Hotel. Cincinnati, O.—Monthly Worches- 
ter Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn., Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City 
(each Friday noon).—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky. 


Sweetest Week. 


Confectioners’ Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin, Chicago. 
—Monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Chicago. 


Columbus Day.—Monthly meeting Manufacturing 
Confectioners of Baltimore, Md. 


Monthly meeting Board of Governors of N. Y. 
Candy Club, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York. 


Sweetest Day. 


Prepare for Hallowe'en. 
Monthly meeting Confectionery Salesmen’s Club 
of Philadelphia, Progress Club, Philadelphia. 


Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho Zone, Western Con- 
fectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake City.—Monthly meet- 
ing N. Y. Candy Club, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. 


Candy Executives and Associated Industries Club, 
71 West 23rd St., New York. 

Navy Day and Theodore 
Monthly meeting Cand 
Hotel McAlpin, New 


Another month and it will be Thanksgiving. 


Roosevelt's birthday.— 
Square Club of N. Y., 
ork. 


Monthly meeting Assn. of Manufacturers of Con- 
fectionery and Chocolate of State of N. Y., Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York. 


Monthly meeting Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Hallowe'en. 
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Attractively and Economically 
wrapped on this Machine 


Leading manufacturers of pops have all adopted 
this machine because of the saving it makes on 
labor cost, and the neater, more attractive wrap- 
ping it produces. 

Handles a wide variety of sizes and shapes— 
round, rectangular, oval, pear-shaped, etc. And no 
matter what shape your pop may be, this machine 
will place the wrapper on smoothly. The paper is 
twisted around the stick and heat-sealed, making a 
much more secure wrap than is possible by hand. 

Production speed — 80 to 90 per minute; 30,000 
to 35,000 per day. 

Here are some of the well-known concerns op- 
erating this machine: 

Allen Candy Co. Rigney 

American Candy Co. Holloway 

Beech-Nut Kibbe 

Bradley-Smith C. N. Miller 

Bunte Schrafft 

Charms Whitman 
Purity Candy Company 

This is only one of our many wrapping ma- 
chines for the confectionery industry. 

Let us solve your wrapping problems. 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 
London: Baker-Perkins, Led. 


rf’ 4. . r rs  — a... 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COM 


Over 200 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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Editorial 


Packaging That Pays 


HE paramount importance of pack- 
aging as a selling factor in today’s 


merchandising is being emphasized 
more and more by the increasing number of 
firms that are discarding their old, out-of- 
date packages, for new, scientifically de- 
signed creations. 

The position of the package as a sales 
stimulator is a strategic one, especially for 
an impulse item such as candy is. During 
the interval between the impulse to buy 
(which, incidentally, has been aroused more 
often than not by the package) and the 
actual accomplishment of the purchase, 
there is invariably a moment of indecision 
when the sale is either made or lost. It is 
at this point that the well designed pack- 
age lends its subtle influence. 

A periodic check up and study of your 
entire line of packages and wraps—espe- 
cially those of your slower moving items— 
should be accorded the regularity and im- 
portance of your annual inventory. There 
is little doubt that many a design defect, 


Motion 


HE Time Study Engineer has been 
@5 familiar to American Industry for a 
number of years. Motion study, a 
comparatively recent outcropping of this 
specialist’s field of investigation, has still 
to gain an introduction to many industries 
where its principles can be successfully and 
profitably applied. 
Motion study is nothing more than a sci- 


operating against the sale of certain items 
which by virtue of their quality should be 
selling successfully, would be detected. 
Just as one package will act as a positive 
force toward the consummation of a sale, 
it is equally true that another less skillfully 
designed package will have a negative or 
contrary effect. Realizing this, many man- 
ufacturers in different lines have re-de- 
signed their packages with the result that 
sales increases have been instantaneous, 
proving conclusively that the packages 
were responsible. 

With many different packaging materials 
and combinations of materials available 
and with the expert services of so many de- 
signers and packaging specialists at hand 
to assist, there is little reason for any man- 
ufacturer permitting poorly designed pack- 
ages to interfere with the sale of his mer- 
chandise. By acting to correct this, the 
manufacturer will be going a long way to- 
ward enhancing the merchandising possi- 
bilities of his goods. 


Economy 


entific approach to job analysis, the pur- 
pose of which is not so much to speed up 
the operator’s individual motions as it is 
to eliminate all unnecessary motion. This 
is accomplished by making a thorough 
study of the operation to be performed— 
even to the extent of recording by motion 
picture photography the actual work in- 
volved—and then establishing an arrange- 
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ment of the operator’s work place and a 
sequence of motions which will reduce the 
effort required to an absolute minimum. 
Not being highly technical in character, 
motion study lends itself readily to adop- 
tion by superintendents, foremen and the 
workers themselves. Once acquainted with 
the fundamental principles of motion econ- 
omy and shown how it works out in prac- 
tice, they willingly cooperate in applying it 
to their own individual operations. Of im- 


portance to the manufacturer who famil- 
iarizes his organization with the princi- 
ples of motion economy, is the fact that 
instead of just a few thinking in this vein, 
his personnel as a whole is thinking in 
terms of waste elimination. 

Motion study is now only in its infancy. 
It promises, however, to be a big factor 
in the business of tomorrow and most in- 
dustries—including the confectionery—will 
be substantially benefited by it eventually. 


Personalized Penny Goods 


HE surging to the front of penny 
goods has resulted in dressing up 


penny pieces and giving them a 
social status on the retailer’s counter. 
When the customer can discriminate be- 
tween manufacturers’ goods they will not 
be so apt to condemn all goods of that type 
because they happen to get a poor quality 
piece. Rather they will seek the goods 
bearing the name of the manufacturer who 
has a reputation as a quality house. The 
quality houses have much to gain by seeing 
that their goods carry their own name. 

Take jaw-breakers, for instance. They 
all look alike when dumped in the retailer’s 
trays, yet three different manufacturers 
may have made them. One manufacturer 
puts out a very fine quality jaw-breaker, 


another an indifferent brand and the third 
a very inferior quality jaw-breaker. When 
the child happens to get the poor quality 
piece he condemns all jaw-breakers if un- 
identified, but when he can choose another 
manufacturer’s goods through the trade 
mark, he tries them all until he finds a qual- 
ity piece and then he will be sure to ask for 
his favorite brand. 

Identity of the piece can be obtained 
through the manufacturer’s name being 
molded or incorporated into the piece in 
some other way, or through an inexpensive 
wrapper carrying the trade name or manu- 
facturer’s name. 

Identifying penny candies with 
manufacturer will help the penny 
business. 


their 
goods 


Professional Advice 


HE sole function of tooth pastes and 
Cp powders is to clean the teeth. That 
certain widely advertised dentrifices 
will act as curatives or preventatives of 
Riggs disease, pyorrhea, tender gums or 
any of the other common mouth disorders 
is so much bunk according to a recent as- 
sertion of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 
It is no more surprising that many dent- 
ists have recommended certain of these 
products to their patients on the strength 
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of their advertised efficacy than that these 
same gentlemen have in the past warned 
their clients of candy’s harmfulness to the 
téeth—a contention which has many times 
been disproven. 

The report of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration simply emphasizes the fact 
that a professional man particularly cannot 
be too sure of his facts before disseminat- 
ing advice—if only for the protection of 
his own reputation and the avoidance of 
needless harm and discomfort to others. 
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This is a conception of the type of decoration which is in line with the 


modern trends. 


The subject matter of the box was taken from “Face the 


Music,” popular musical comedy of the day, and the treatment is distinctly 


modern. 


of sophisticated tastes. We have called this tox “High Hat.” 


Here is the type of box which would be chosen by a man or woman 


You will notice 


that the proportions as well as the design are well suited to the name! 


Building Up a Line 
of Fancy Packages 


The author advocates systematic plan- 
ning of the package line as opposed to 
haphazard selection of individual units 


HY do 
candy ? 

What prompts them 
to select a particular 
package ? 


people buy 


Here are questions which the 
manufacturing confectioner must 
answer if he is to supply public 
candy needs successfully. 

The candy manufacturer today is 
confronted with baffling, unpre- 
cedented reactions on the part of the 
candy buying public. It is an eva- 
sion of facts to blame it entirely on 


By HAZEL H. ADLER 
President, Taylor System, Inc. 


the depression, syndicate store com- 
petition, diets, cigarettes, exorbitant 
jobbers’ discounts or what not. 
Sweets are still consumed—and con- 
sumed in large quantities. What 
less obviously caused some of the 
changes in buying reactions are new 
candy buying motives on the part 
of the public. 
Major Buying Motives 

The time is past when the court- 
ing swain shyly slides his weekly 
candy contribution on to the parlor 
table. Five pound boxes have given 
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place to five cent bars. Plum pud- 
dings and fruit cakes have taken a 
slice out of the Christmas candy 
business. Bonbons have faded from 
the picture and have been replaced 
by chewy mixtures. And now 
comes the transparent cellulose bag. 

As a basis for any sound mer- 
chandising plan, the buying motives 
for the product must be clearly de- 
fined. There are three major buy- 
ing motives for candy: 

1. For personal or family con- 
sumption. 











2. For party or entertainment 
purposes. 

3. For gifts. 

Of these three the last dominates 
the purchase of fancy packaged as- 
sortments. 

Candy is a staple gift item. It is 
the graceful, easy solution to gift 
problems. It is given to discharge 
an obligation to a hostess or an ac- 
quaintance ; as a courtesy to a visi- 
tor: as a friendly token of remem- 
brance to those departing on a 
journey: to celebrate special occa- 
sions such as birthdays, anniver- 
saries and holidays. 

In the gift classification the pack- 
age plays an important part. Gifts 
of candy are largely purchased by 
men te be presented to women and 
the physical appearance of the box 
must embody their conception of 
feminine appeal. It is quite obvious 
that a man’s conception of feminine 
appeal will vary according to his so- 
cial and educational strata and ac- 
cording to his appraisal of the dis- 
crimination of the recipient. The 
occasion also affects his choice. 


The Package and The Price 


One misconception on the part of 
manufacturers which has caused 
many disappointing sales results is 
that certain types of packages can 
be associated exclusively with cer- 
tain price ranges. In other words, 
the male guest of limited income 
who wishes to offer a refined hostess 
a box of candy and cannot afford 
the very costly brands would prob- 
ably choose another gift rather than 
present her with the gaudy flam- 
boyant package which usually en- 
cases the less expensive confections. 
On the other hand, the lavish for- 
eigner making a present to his lady 
love might look among high priced 
candies for the much gilded multi- 
colored box which in his mind asso- 
ciates itself with costliness. 

Hence it is necessary for the 
manufacturer to maintain a variety 
of types of decoration in each price 
range. These may be of pictorial 
character presenting a concrete idea. 
They may be floral designs. They 
may be romantic or highly decora- 
tive designs. They may be timely 
scenes dwelling on subjects which 
are of universal interest—the Bicen- 
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tennial Celebration for instance. 
They may be designs in line with the 
modern trend such as the High Hat 
box illustrated on the preceding 
page. Variations of these types can 
be worked out for the various price 
lines. 


Family Resemblance Important 


Once the manufacturer has, by 
careful analysis of his markets, de- 
termined his price lines and the 
types of packages for each price 
line, the next point he should con- 
sider is this: 

Is it essential that these packages 
have a family resemblance—the 
same underlying traits so that they 
will be immediately recognizable as 
products of the same company ? 

It is obvious that each package on 
display is an advertisement for the 
maker. It is obvious also that if the 
public likes one kind of candy which 
a manufacturer produces, they will 
be apt to buy another kind made by 
that manufacturer rather than his 
competitors, all other factors being 
equal. The brand name is therefore 
important and is part of the capital 
stock of any manufacturer. 

But the name alone counts for lit- 
tle unless the package itself denotes 
a relationship to other products of 
the maker because it is the package 
which is seen first. 

Experiments show again and 
again that unless the name entirely 
dominates the package, it is assumed 
by the consumer rather than actually 
read, that where the physical ap- 
pearance of the package differs from 
other familiar packages in the line, 
the brand name has but little sig- 
nificance. 

These statements can be easily 
tested. Take a well known candy 
package such as Sherry’s. Change 
the name on the package keeping 
the type and color of the lettering 
the same. Expose the package to a 
group for a second and then inquire 
who the manufacturer of that pack- 
age was. Nine out of ten will re- 





spond, “Sherry.” Now expose an 
unfamiliar package on which a well 
known name is printed to a group 
and ask them to describe it. You 
will find that in the majority of 
cases, the color is noted, the type of 
decoration but seldom does anyone 
remark the maker’s name. 


How to Create Family 
Resemblances 


Granting then that accumulative 
advertising is beneficial to each part 
of a line and that each package in 
that line while maintaining its indi- 
viduality should be designed so that 
it is immediately recognizable as the 
product of one manufacturer, the 
next problem is “how can this be ac- 
complished ?” 

The first and most important step 
in creating family resemblance is to 
establish a palette of colors which 
will harmonize when used simul- 
taneously and which will possess at- 
tention value. These colors can be 
used in varying tones and in differ- 
ent combinations on each package 
in the line. They will, however, be 
characteristic of the manufacturer’s 
products and will come, in time, to 
be instinctively associated with his 
name. 

Another factor is dynamic bal- 
ance—the subtle placing of objects 
in the same relationship on every 
package. Lettering plays an impor- 
tant part. The type of lettering 
should be carefully chosen for visi- 
bility and should be used throughout 
the line. The trade mark of the 
manufacturer can be cleverly 
worked into the design in a similar 
position on each package in the line. 

The actual methods of obtaining 
a family or group resemblance in a 
line of packaged products are 
numerous. The main facts, how- 
ever, to bear in mind if you are a 
manufacturer planning a line, are 
these : 





(1) Don’t pick “pretty pictures.” 
Actually plan the types of decora- 
tion which are suitable for your 
various price lines and design the 
packages accordingly. Merchandise 
your packaging. 

(2) Where you are laying out a 
line of packages, give them a fam- 
ily resemblance. Keep the indi- 
viduality of each package—but at 
the same time let the public know 
very definitely that they have a 
common parentage! 


a. RE NSORAEEY IN POLNDSA 
pRKtD HALE POUNDS 





Packaging the Small Unit 


Greater attention to packaging details 
enhances the merchandising possibilities 


NE need not be a histor- 

ian to realize that beauty 

for its own sake has 

achieved in the twentieth 

century an importance 
which the nineteenth was less ready 
to recognize. In the eighteen hun- 
dreds, perfection and understanding 
of the new machine was the prime 
preoccupation of expanding indus- 
trialism. The immediate result was 
a standardization of the finished 
product and a minimizing of its in- 
dividuality. Today the pendulum 
has swung the other way; the ma- 
chine is perfected and we are inter- 
ested in the product itself. 

With this effort to individualize 
the product has come an awareness 
of the importance of each single 
feature in its production. And with 
the rather recent recognition of the 


of this class of goods 


By EDITH ROSE 


importance which the container of 
an article plays in its sale, we have 
witnessed a growing emphasis on 
the packaging of products in all 
fields. On the assumption that con- 
fections must keep step with this 
modern trend, we feel that a discus- 
sion of candy packaging may prove 
of interest to our readers. In the 
following discussion we will take up 
the changes in the packaging of 
small units of confections; in a later 
one, that of higher priced, boxed 
and bulk merchandise. 

The recent emphasis on the im- 
proved appearance of all articles has 
even affected the hot dog stand and 
the subway news vender’s box. 
Today the American nickel lunch 
must be dressed up to catch the cus- 
tomer’s eagle eye. Crackers, raisins, 
cough drops, chewing gum plus an 
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infinite variety of candies choke the 
small dealer’s limited display space. 

New Attention to Packaging 

Style Required 

One hears the argument that bad 
times have brought a new demand 
for cheap and filling food snacks. 
Were it not, however, for the newly 
available materials which make the 
marketing of small items easier, we 
would certainly not see the flood of 
small items on the present market. 
To meet the keen competition which 
this increased number of small pack- 
ages has occasioned, a new atten- 
tion to packaging style is of impor- 
tance for the small confection. 

Before launching his small pack- 
age, the confectioner has undoubt- 
edly considered a number of obvi- 
ous essentials regarding his product. 
He has, first of all, made sure that 
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the item will have mass appeal, that 
given the necessary capital and op- 
portunity for expansion, he will be 
able to market it on a large scale. 
He will realize that his piece must 
have originality, and he will not for- 
get the fickleness of the public for 
everything except chocolate. He has 
given attention to the keeping quali- 
ties of his product and to the fact 
that he must have either more than 
one item, or else a variety of flavors 
in order to keep up his volume. 


Price and Name Factors 


The very nature of the article de- 
termines the quantity in which it is 
going to be marketed, its value in 
relation to the bulk product and 
most important the price range to 
which it will adhere. The manu- 
facturer knows that the 5c item is 
the most popular one and can be 
marketed everywhere. That 10c, 
25c and 50c are “good prices” in 
the higher, small gift classes; that 
15c is a “bad price,” 35c the best fig- 
ure between 25c and 50c and that 
for articles which are made in dif- 
ferent styles and flavors, the “two 
for a quarter” scheme is an ever 
catchy one. When he has consid- 
ered these factors, he comes to the 
problem of a name for his product. 


Modernity has also evolved the 
name specialist who christens all 
kinds of things from “bobby pins” 
to perfumes which must be seduc- 
tive in name no less than in scent. 
Today the specialist is most likely 
to give a certain confection a name 
which is explanatory either of the 
product itself or of its form or 
shape. “Raisinettes,” “Life Sav- 
ers,” “Diced Mints” are names 
which tell the purchaser something 
about the merchandise. 


The name-doctor knows for in- 
stance that he must take into ac- 
count the fad element and he knows 
that small packages of confections 
have sometimes short but intensive 
runs. The public likes its latest 
sweet to remind it of different 
phases of its folk life. We have 
for example, “Little Orphaned 
Annie” bars. To illustrate further 
the response of candy to one re- 
cently favored indoor sport, witness 
the “Amos n’ Andy” confection. 


Coming to the package, effective 


use of name or trade mark is of 
tremendous importance. In many 
instances trade mark and name are 
synonymous, as in the case of 
Tootsie Roll, Life Saver and others. 
Particularly where the product is to 
be a new member of an already 
existing family of packages, the 
trade name must serve as an identifi- 
cation disc for the consumer. Its 
wrapper must show him at a glance 
that the new product is related to 
his old favorite. Recognition of the 
fact that the wrapper is the obvious 
bait for catching the purchaser’s 
eye, has inaugurated a distinct new 
tendency in the wrapping of small 
units. Bright colors, and startling 
originality of design are being used 
more and more on the small pack- 
age. Most notably changed is the 
old time chocolate bar which now 
doffs its conservative brown wrap- 
per and uses red and gold and blue 
and silver combinations to proclaim 
its identity. 
An Era of Transparent 
Wrappings 

We come next to the all pervasive 
change, the use of cellulose and 
glassine products and, of course, to 
the very widespread use of Cello- 
phane. Certainly the simplicity and 
the efficiency with which all kinds 
of confections can now be put up 
under tranparent cellulose, has revo- 
lutionized candy packaging in the 
small item field. 

To consider some of the changes 
wrought by Cellophane and allied 
materials: The foil package comes 
to new life and is “dressed up” ; for 
colored Cellophane or glassine over 
foil transforms the old fashioned 
bar. Then there is a bag which can 
be packed flat now and admits of a 
cellulose covering which makes a 
particularly good package for an 
item which does not require very 
careful wrapping. 

As a sole packaging material the 
printed transparent cellulose bag has 
many advantages and can be used 
for innumerable kinds of pieces. 
For small candies, jujubes, gum 
drops, chocolate pennies, etc., it 
serves as container, wrapper and 
trade marked band all in one. It 
allows the manufacturer a minimum 
package cost, and can be made up in 
a number of practical sizes, depend- 
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ing on the material to be packaged 
therein. It admits of ample oppor- 
tunity for design and coloring, and 
gives the purchaser a dust proof 
transparent package, letting him see 
just what he is getting and how 
much of it. In the launching of 
campaigns for new products, the 
cellulose sample bag has been found 
to be both a cheap and an efficacious 
advertisement. 

For larger pieces, caramels, gums, 
mints, etc., a cellulose covering over 
a card-board “boat” foundation with 
the addition of a paper runner for 
decoration, makes an inexpensive 
yet practical package. This can be 
adapted for many sized pieces, and 
is even practical for softer confec- 
tions such as creams and soft mints 
which can be wrapped individually 
in wax paper and then put under the 
transparent cellulose. 

Besides Cellophane and glassine, 
bakelite and its allied products are 
now priced low enough to make 
them practical for small packages 
which have a wide circulation, 


Other Small Packages 


Prominent among the newer small 
packages, but of a more expensive 
field, is the bag made of decorative 
and durable paper which ties with a 
string and admits of using the firm’s 
trade mark or lettering in a strategic 
point on the front of the bag. It 
is suitable for individual pieced con- 
fections of a non cream-texture. 
Haan put out an extremely indi- 
vidual package of this type for their 
caramels several months ago. 


Most startling among recent 
package innovations is the use of 
the carton with the Cellophane or 
glassine window. The National 
‘Licorice Company uses this type for 
its licorice Nibs. The purchaser is 
allowed to see through the looking 
glass just what he is getting. As 
the carton admits of plenty of space 
for using the trade name or other 
decorative scheme on the frame of 
the window, a really attractive pack- 
age can be developed. Particularly 
where the candy itself is colorful, 
the carton makes up very attrac- 
tively. We have even seen it used 
in a large size as a 50c package for 
mints which have been made in col- 
ors and in shapes of fruits and 





flowers. The package was an un- 
usual one and particularly useful as 
an item for the trifling gift class. 
Very important too in the make up 
of the carton is the lithograph job 
done. A poor job detracts a great 
deal from the competitive value of 
the package. The successful appli- 
cation of moisture proof Cellophane 
has furthered the advertising value 
of cartons to such an extent that it 
is becoming a vital sales factor in 
the designing of new boxes. Un- 
questionably, the carton has come to 
stay and has a big future. 


Idea Spreads to High Priced 
Field 


The small package idea, has, in 
fact been extremely contagious and 
has spread into the higher priced 
field. Manufacturers in the $1 and 
$2 classes have come out with small 
packages of confections which have 
until recently been sold only in layer 
boxed form. 

The luxury candy field has been 
particularly hard hit in recent times. 
Fewer and fewer people can afford 
to spend $2 per pound for candy. 
As a result small packages have been 
resorted to in the hope that many 
will stick to their favorite packaged 
brands if they can be bought in 
small quantities without entailing a 
large expenditure for each indi- 
vidual purchase. These packages, 
of course, serve a distinct purpose 
which nickel and dime lunch items 
cannot do: They offer a trifling 
candy gift for the person who wants 
a “class” confection without spend- 
ing any appreciable amount of 
money therefor. 

Recent changes have been in gen- 
eral then along three definite lines. 
First there has been a marked tend- 
ency on almost all new packages 
(other than the new bags) to give 
more surface size and to develop 
less bulky packages. Second, as we 
have mentioned, the almost uni- 
versal acceptance of bright color 
and design. Third, the widespread 
use of materials which have only 
recently been made available. 


An Adaptable Package 


In conclusion to say a word or 
two about the adaptability of the 
small package for display. The 
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THE SMALL 
average dealer must stock anywhere 
from thirty to a hundred and twenty 
different items. Where he has lim- 
ited display, and where candy shares 
that space with newspapers, maga- 
zines, etc., or other food products he 
must of necessity select those items 
which not only have a large demand 
but which can be conveniently dis- 
played and kept. Those which are 
stacked or piled on one another, 
dress the stand and make a good 
showing will meet more quickly with 
the dealer’s approval. Thus the 
manufacturer must consider the dis- 
play potentialities of his article al- 
most more than anything else. Thus 
there arises the major difficulty 
with some of the new decorative 
bags. These cannot be stacked con- 
veniently, and generally take up 
more space than the dealer can give 
to any individual item on a_ fast 
moving stand—these have a particu- 
lar disadvantage. Cartons, too, on 
the average stand must be small in 


UNIT 


size so that they do not take up too 
much room. - 

The small package manufacturer 
has many problems from the naming 
of his “baby” through its growth 
into the finished salable article. A 
glance at a centrally located stand 
at either a railroad station, a sub- 
way or an amusement park will suf- 
fice to convince the observer that 
there is no little competition and no 
dearth of small goods on the mar- 
ket. To come through as a survival 
of the fittest, the small package must 
aim to please almost everybody. 

It must first catch the purchaser's 
eye, even before it whets his appe- 
tite and makes him buy more. It 
must make enough patrons for its 
manufacturer so that it can be placed 
anywhere and everywhere. Lastly 
it must ingratiate itself with the 
dealer so that he will give it space 
anywhere and everywhere. It must, 
in short, fill the bill from every 
angle. 





Associated Retailers of Chicago Succeeds 
the School Store Dealers’ Association 


EW life has been injected into 
the fight which retailers in 
the neighborhood of Junior High 
Schools and Senior High Schools in 
Chicago have been waging against 
the practice of certain of these 
schools of operating cafeterias and 
selling many forms of merchandise 
to the students and others. 

A new organization, known as the 
Associated Retailers of Chicago, has 
been formed to succeed the School 
Store Dealers’ Assoc.ation. While 
the immediate activity of the Asso- 
ciation is directed against the spread 
of merchandising and selling in the 
Junior High and Senior High 
Schools, many other vexations and 
harassing impediments to the op- 
eration of retail stores are being at- 
tacked and means found for their 
elimination. 

According to the organizers of the 
Association, the principals of the 
schools where cafeterias are operat- 
ed and other merchandise is sold 
have established restrictions which 
practically prohibit the school chil- 
dren from patronizing the retail 
stores in the neighborhood of these 
schools. 
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The result is that business in these 
stroes has practically ceased. The 
schools are surrounded by vacant 
stores and the property owners are 
suffering along with the retailers. 

A vigorous campaign of education 
is being prepared to bring before the 
public generally, parents, business 
and civic organizations, women’s 
clubs, state, county and city off- 
cials the hardships imposed on re- 
tailers in these school neighbor- 
hoods, and to take such legal: action 
as will bring about an alleviation of 
these conditions. 

Mr. Martin J. Wolf, managing 
director of the Confectioners’ Credit 
Association, is president of the As- 
sociated Retailers of Chicago, and 
is in charge of the active operations 
of the Association. Other officers 
and directors are: Mrs. C. Brooks, 
vice president; Maurice J. Hayes, 
secretary; (CC. Mieras, treasurer; 
Norman W. Johnson, chairman of 
the board; Mrs. H. E. Kallis, vice 
chairman; Leo T. Addison, C. 
Brooks, J. Christy, Harry Elman, J. 
Kostein, H. Liberacki,.C. Mieras, 
R. D. Osgoodby and Martin J. 
Wolf, directors. 





Profession and Confession 
Are No Cures for Depression 


"ANY have been 
given for the present de- 
pression and, since this 
depression universal 
and only of varying in- 

tensity, according to the industry 
under consideration, it is not sur- 
prising that the thoroughly misman- 
aged industries should be the most 
atfected. Until the depression has 
been properly diagnosed, it cannot 
be cured, any guess work, even the 
best, having the effect of only ap- 
parently alleviating temporarily 
some of the worst features of the 
disease. 


reasons 


is 


Knowing the candy and chocolate 
industries throughout the world as 
thoroughly as I should, and I believe 
do, after studying for so many years 
every step from growing the raw 
materials, which includes a study of 
the economics of planters of cacao, 
sugar, vanilla, etc., to the uncover- 
ing of that super-humbug the super- 
salesman of the finished goods, I 
could write volumes on the inevit- 
able effects of the stupid behavior 
which I have been deploring for so 
many years. But Professor M. J. 
Bonn in Berlin recently summed up 
far better in fewer words than I 
have seen expressed before the basic 
disease underlying most industries 
today. He said that the industrial 
world had been devoting itself too 
long and assiduously to the develop- 
ment of “a technically perfect pro- 
ductive apparatus to satisfy non- 
existent needs, erected upon the 
basis of borrowed money.” 

That this statement is fundamen- 
tally true in the chocolate and candy 
industries unquestionable, the 
technically perfect apparatus being 


is 


A complete cure of any ill 
can only be effected through 
proper diagnosis . . . This 
industry’s ills are no exception 
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based upon mass-production of 
products for which there is, in fact, 
no existent need in the quantities 
produced. An increasing demand 
for products such as candy and 
chocolate in vears of affluence is not 
a measure of “need” so much as of 
“like,” and it is during such years, 
when people, having money to 
spend, spend it willingly, that all 
kinds of so-called “super” men 
spring up like mushrooms, be they 
super-financiers, super-prophets or 
super-salesmen who proceed to build 
up or support super-organizations. 
So far as the borrowed money upon 
which such super-structures are 
built is concerned, the insistent de- 
mands made by the bond holders 
through both good and bad times 
make all such top-heavy institutions 
rocky at the base as soon as inflated 
“like” has dropped to the more nat- 
ural “need.” 


A Harmful Device 
The common practice today of 
giving away with “a pound of tea” 
or a box of candy, or a glass of soft 


drink a box or packet of something 
else is fair evidence of the absence 
of “need” for many products even 
though such procedure is labeled as 
advertising in order to create a 
“need” ; and even though this is the 
commonest device practiced by 
mass-producers in hard times to 
keep their elaborate machinery 
working, it is, in fact, a form of 
civil dumping and, as such, is ob- 
jectionable to every fair trader. 

Another device is the change of 
attitude towards advertising in lean 
times. In boom years, all sorts of 
extravagant statements will be 
broadcast for products to catch an 
ever-widening circle of consumers ; 
in hard times such a slogan as 
“purity” is often stressed for food 
stuffs generally in order to catch 
the “needy” and keep them as cus- 
tomers. Yet “purity,” at best, is a 
compulsory state, or a matter of 
legislation, and, at a time when finest 
ingredients have never been cheaper, 
there is no excuse whatever for any- 
one to manufacture anything but 
pure food products. For a manu- 
facturer to be “pure” at such times 
is no more a virtue than for a highly 
sexed woman to be “pure” on a 
desert island. It certainly does not 
justify the shouting of the Declara- 
tion of Purity from the housetops 
unless as a penance for past mis- 
deeds. Moreover, the word “purity” 
has little or nothing to do with 
“quality,” though the advertised 
implication is that the words are 
synonymous. 

Thus, instead of drastic surgery 
at the hands of a competent surgeon 
to restore the patient to healthy life, 


(Continued on page 52) 





Pack-Adages 


A re-designed package.... 
“Kand”.... Novelty containers 


..-+- Medicinal 


candies.... 


Improved cartons.... Candy 
bar history 


E are indebted to the 

Matzger Chocolate 

Company for con- 

tributing one of their 

packages for analysis 
and re-design. 

The box contributed is Chase’s 
Chocolates done in black on white. 
As the company did not furnish in- 
formation respecting the price at 
which the package sells nor the out- 
lets in which it is sold, we must per- 
force infer these facts and be guided 
accordingly. From the construc- 
tion of the Chase box we assume 
that it is a low price item. It is 
insubstantially made and is covered 
with a stock paper, printed with the 
name-cut in black. 

One of the chief characteristics 
of this box is its complete lack of 
individuality. There is nothing to 
distinguish it from any other of a 
thousand similar black and white 
boxes; there is nothing present to 
arouse the prospective customer's 
desire to buy this box of goods in 
preference to any other. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the box is not self identi- 
fying; it bears no copy to explain 
the meaning of the word “Choco- 
lates.” Presumably, they are as- 
sorted chocolates, and if so, this fact 
should be stated. To summarize: 
the box has no display value; it 
lacks distinction; it neither sug- 
gests the product nor describes it; 
it does not carry the manufacturer’s 
name and hence gives no clue to the 
quality of the goods. 

Keeping in mind the necessity for 
designing a cheap box we decided to 
make it a one color job. In the at- 
tached design, therefore, thé colors 
are chocolate brown on cream. We 
have made no attempt to change the 
construction of the box with the ex- 
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ception that glued instead of folded 
ends and a slight heel are recom- 
mended. These improvements will 
not increase cost very much and will 
improve the appearance of the pack- 
age considerably. The name, Chase’s 
Chocolates, is made to stand out 
starkly so as to give the package the 
display value it now lacks. The fine 
modern tone of the lettering is in 


good taste and the color masses of 
the package are disposed so as to 
throw it into relief. On the front 
end of the box the word “Assorted” 
appears, and on both sides appear 
the names of the various pieces it 
contains. The name of the manu- 
facturer and the net weight of the 
package are placed on the rear end 
in reverse printing. In making this 
design we have endeavored to create 
one which loses none of its effective- 
ness regardless of how displayed. 
The side and end treatment is suff- 
ciently unique in box goods to im- 
part distinction, which is strikingly 
emphasized by the restrained mod- 
ern tone of the lettering. 


“Kand” 


We have often insisted that the 
emphasis on the juvenility of the 
candy market is a mistake ; we have 
reiterated the fact that the bar mar- 
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Before—Just another candy container, entirely lacking in individuality. 
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ket especially is an adult market. 
And now we are able to adduce his- 
torical facts to prove our contention 
According to Dr. C. A. Browne, 
chief of the U. S. Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, the soldiers of Alex- 
ander the Great on the historic ex- 
pedition into India learned about a 
sweet cane which they 
“kand.” When they returned to 
Macedonia they brought the word 
with them and it subsequently was 
introduced into many languages and 
in time became “candy.” The fond- 
ness soldiers have for sweets was 


called 


ways bearing in mind that a com- 
bination or utility package will com- 
mand a higher price than the total 
of the several elements sold individ- 
ually. Why not a lady’s handbag or 
overnight case made of leather, 
wood or some plastic material, and 
filled with a luscious assortment of 
chocolates and bon-bons? Why not 
a table book rack containing “books” 
of candies? Or a spice tray contain- 
ing small packages each appro- 
priately labeled with the name of a 
common spice into which 
could be put after the candy has 


spices 
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After—The same container—only different! This re-designed package is distinc- 
tive and possesses a much desired asset—namely, display value. 


especially noticeable in the World 
War which gave such a tremendous 
boost to candy sales. 


Christmas Packages 


Something more than a gaudy 
box decorated with the traditional 
holly will be needed this year to 
boost Christmas sales. The depres- 
sion has sharpened the bargain in- 
stinct and the fall in prices has 
placed many kinds of merchandise 
in price levels never known before. 
Concomitant with this and as an al- 
ternative for reducing prices many 
salesmanagers are giving their pack- 
ages a practical re-use value and are 
combining their products with 
others of an unrelated nature. Ac- 
cordingly we should like to make 
some appropriate suggestions—al- 


been consumed? Since prohibition 
is going out, how about cocktail 
shakers filled with Christmas mix- 
ture, or a set of wine or whisky 
glasses each filled with candy and 
sealed with colored parchment ? Cig- 
arette and cigar humidors filled with 
candy would be appropriate and ac- 
ceptable. Nearly every man gets 
cigars or cigarettes and if someone 
gives him candy in a humidor, he 
will have some place to keep his to- 
bacco after the candy is gone. Chil- 
dren’s pencil boxes filled with pen- 
cils and candy should make a hit. 
... lunch boxes, ditto. . . book bags, 
two dittos. And for mother, sew- 
ing boxes with button compart- 
ments and gadgets to hold thread. 
The list is almost exhaustible. 


Packages of this sort are always 
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welcome and are never thrown 
away. Hence, if the manufacturer’s 
name is unobtrusively imprinted in- 
side somewhere, the memory of ex- 
cellent sweets is always brought 
back. And so various are the ma- 
terials out of which these utility 
packages and devices could be.made 
that a suitable one could be found 
for every product and every price 
level; consider the possibilities of 
glass, wood, plastics, lithographed 
tin, and even pressed paper board. 


Candy Therapeutics 

The appetite of the market for 
something new is insatiable. The 
introduction: of a new product acts 
like a tonic on sales. If memory 
fails not we mentioned in these col- 
umns the need for a cod liver oil 
Following the same line 
of thought Abbott Laboratories of 
Chicago, one of the most progres- 
sive drug firms in the trade, has in- 
troduced a whole line of medicated 
candies for children. Drugs like as- 
pirin which children find so objec- 
tionable are concealed in a sugar 
confection of very appealing taste. 
The medicine-candies are so appeal- 
ing in fact that a special package 
was adopted in order to prevent the 
children from eating more than is 
good for them in the absence of 
their elders. Each product is pack- 
aged in a columnar glass jar closed 
with a U-PRESS-IT cover, which 
must be pressed down in the cen- 
ter with considerable force before 
the cover can be removed. 


Reflection 


In looking back upon the two 
Packaging Conferences one thing 
stands out, viz.: that few people take 
themselves more 
“package experts.” 


chocolate. 


seriously than 


Improving the Shipping 

Case 

Emphasis seems to have shifted at 
least temporarily from the consumer 
package to the shipping case. Not 
only is the case becoming literally 
a package from an artistic stand- 
point, but improvements in con- 
struction are making it possible to 
do unheard of things with corru- 
gated and fibre board. In this con- 
nection we have been re-reading the 






























































report of Dr. Herbert Spencer 
Dickey, who gave a gruelling test to 
some asphalt lined cases developed 
by the Robert Gair Laboratories on 
his recent Andes-Amazon expendi- 
tion. Packed in these cases (which 
are now available commercially) 





Gair containers on the Amazon 
with the Dickey Expedition. 


was an assortment of gum drops, 
hard candies and chocolates. In 
transit this merchandise was _ sub- 
jected to every possible condition 
any shipment is likely to meet—rail, 
ocean, motor truck, river boat, mule 
back, etc., and the conditions en- 
countered ranged through the entire 
temperature and humidity scales 
from the steaming jungles to the 
snow-capped heights of the Andes. 
Upon opening the merchandise the 
candies were found to be in abso- 
lutely perfect condition; even the 
chocolates which had passed through 
all this showed none of the gray- 
ness which may be seen here in the 
New York market on summer days. 


Improving Paperboard 

Not to be outdone by the manu- 
facturers of other paper containers 
the Interstate Folding Box Com- 
pany has developed a special carton 
stock which gives perfect protection 
against air penetration, moisture 
penetration and grease penetration, 
besides giving perfect protection 
against mold, insects and foreign 
odors. Not content with the devel- 
opment of a highly resistant board 
Interstate goes one step farther and 
points out that no matter how good 
the board is a heremetical seal can- 
not be obtained on cartons because 
of the tiny openings which are 
formed along the scoring lines of 
the end flaps when they are folded. 
Hence, this company developed a 
mechanical means of sealing the end 
flaps so that in effect:a hermetical 
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seal is obtained. Here, then, is said 
to be the first hermetically sealed 
carton. 


The 5c Bar 

The history of the 5 cent bar is 
so fascinating that it rated an arti- 
cle in a_ recent issue of World's 
Work. Henry Heide is said to be 
one of the pioneers in this field, 
marketing a coconut and cream bar 
as early as 1892. Up until the war, 
however, the bar played a minor 
role in candy sales. Now it accounts 
for 38 per cent of the total candy 
sales of the nation. According to 
the Department of Commerce candy 
bar sales amount to approximately 
$116,000,000, of which almost a 
quarter goes to the Mars Candy 
Company of Chicago. Considering 
the fact that Frank C. Mars only 
started making Milky Way in 1923, 
and in 1928 was still on the upward 
climb, this is SOME record! Baby 
Ruth and Oh Henry! have almost 
as enviable reputations. All of these 
are good quality bars, have catchy, 
easy to remember names, and have 
been well advertised. It would be 
interesting to know which of these 
elements was most responsible for 
their collective success. 


New Products 


How do you go about finding new 
products? This. seems to be the 
crux of modern merchandising. Do 
you depend upon the laboratory to 
discover a piece of goods that will 
take? Is there someone in your or- 
ganization whose business it is to 
make market analyses, to shop con- 
tinually and to digest ideas? In 
other words, have you an idea man? 
The success of the leading candy 
bars seems to indicate the need for 
a more rational approach to the 
problem of discovering new goods. 
Curtiss Candy Company marketed 
ninety-nine failures before Baby 
Ruth came to bless their home. 
Other firms have never marketed 
anything but failures; that is, they 
introduce one bar after another with 
very little preliminary study. But 
the dividends from a successful bar 
are so enormous that one would 
think that each plant would set up a 
development department whose 
business it would be to develop ideas 
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on paper, to shop around, to study 
styles and other conditions which 
affect taste, to study the market con- 
tinually, and then when one of the 
host of ideas they would be bound 
to collect seemed good it could be re- 
ferred to the laboratory for sample 
making to be used in reaction test- 
ing. 


Packaging Award Announced 


A second Irwin D. Wolf trophy to be 
awarded by the American Management 
Association—this time for the best pack- 
age developed and put on the market 
be:ween January 1, 1932, and February 
15, 1933—will be presented at the Third 
Packaging, Packing and Shipping Con- 
ference, Clinic and Exposition to be held 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania, March 7-10, 
1933. 

Mr. Wolf, who is chairman of the 
Packaging Exposition Council which di- 
rects the series of conferences and clinics 
and the exposition, and which is a divi- 
sion of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, is secretary of Kaufman Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., and vice president in 
charge of another, the Consumer Market- 
ing, division of the A. M. A. 

A selected group of packages sub- 
mitted in the contest will be exhibited in 
the Art Center, New York City, from 
February 15 to March 4. With the co- 
operation of the Art Center it is ex- 
pected that a considerable part of all the 
entries—of which several hundred are an- 
ticipated—will be displayed in the Pack- 
aging Exposition throughout the latter’s 
period in March. Subsequently, out- 
standing packages will be shown in mu- 
seums and educational institutions in the 
larger cities throughout the United 
States. 





Some modifications will be made in the 
rules which governed the award last 
vear and additional specifications will be 
developed. A committee is now prepar- 
ing the 1933 rules. “Linit,” a prepara- 
tion for the bath, manufactured by the 
Corn Products Refining Company, of 
New York City, received last year’s Wolf 
trophy for the best package developed 
and placed on the market. 





Daugherty President of Samoset 


INCE the announcement last month 

of the Chas. N. Miller Company's 
acquisition of certain assets of the Samo- 
set Chocolate Company including trade 
marks and copyrights in addition to cer- 
tain assets of the Nobility Chocolate 
Company, announcement has been made 
that Mr. J. H. Daugherty will be presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Samoset 
unit which will be operated as Samoset 
Chocolates, Inc. Mr. Alton N. Miller 
will be treasurer. 
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The Candy Kids Contest 


Educational Department 
National Confectioners’ Association 


The Candy Kids Contest is a 
national contest for snapshots of 
children between the ages of six 
and twelve, posed with candy. It 
will be staged simultaneously in va- 
rious cities, beginning October Ist 
and closing at midnight October 
12th. It is devised to focus public 
attention on candy during that pe- 
riod, thereby stimulating an early 
fall revival of candy trade. 

Preliminary Organization 

Confer with other confectioners 
in your city or territory and go over 
this outline. Organize a “Sweetest 
Day” committee with power to set- 
tle details of the plan as it pro- 


gresses. 
Newspaper Cooperation 


Obtain the sponsorship of a local 
newspaper. The plan _ originated 
with The Cincinnati Post and has 
been accepted by other high class 
newspapers. We would expect the 
newspaper to give the following co- 
operation : 

1. An initial announcement in the 
news columns October Ist. 


2. Display ads, prepared and run 


by the paper, to appear October 3rd, 
4th, and 5th, listing rules of the con- 
test and prizes. Some papers may 
prefer to give this information in 
daily feature stories in the news 
columns. For these early stories, 
attractive pictures, featuring well- 
known child stage, movie or radio 
stars, will be supplied from N. C. A. 
headquarters. 

3. From October 6-12, daily news 
stories with pictures, supplied by us 
or taken from entries in the contest. 

4. The contest should close at 
midnight, October 12th. This will 
give the judges until noon of the 
14th to pick the winners. If an aft- 
ernoon paper is used, the issue of 
October 14th would carry announce- 
ments of the winners. It would also 
carry advertising paid for by .con- 
fectioners, featuring their “Sweet- 
est Day” specials or any other de- 
sired copy. A morning paper would 
probably carry the announcement 
and the advertisements October 
Ith. The Post layout for this ad- 
Vertising is a single page, with 
twelve advertisements and a cen- 


tered announcement of the contest. 
This center space is contributed by 
the paper. 

Rules 

Follow.ng are the rules formulat- 
ed by The Cincinnati Post. They 
should be followed in general, 
though minor variations may be 
made: 

1. The Post Candy Kids Con- 
test is open to all boys and girls 
in metropolitan Cincinnati, between 
the ages of six and twelve except 
those in families of Post employes. 

2. To enter your child in this con- 
test you need only send a snapshot 
(of any size) showing the child 
holding or eating a piece of candy. 
You may enter as many snapshots 
of the same child as you wish. 

3. Write on the back of each 
snapshot the name and age of the 
child and your own name, address 
and telephone number. Mail your ad- 


dress to Candy Kids’ Contest 
Editor, P. O. Box 1450, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and be sure to place 
your address on the envelope. 

4. Winners will be decided on 
these points: Human interest, orig- 
inality, cleverness, humor, good pho- 
tography. The judges will be ap- 
pointed by The Cincinnati Post and 
their decision will be final. 

5. All snapshots entered in this 
contest become the property of The 
Cincinnati Post and will not be re- 
turned. 

Prizes 

The local “Sweetest Day” com- 
mittee will give suitable prizes. In 
Cincinnati, the following prizes will 
be offered: First prize, $10; second 
prize, $5; ten prizes, $1 each. 

Winning photographs in each city 
will be forwarded to N. C. A. head- 
quarters in Chicago and will be 
judged for the national award of 
$250 to be contributed by the Asso- 
ciation out of funds already on hand. 

The judges in your city should be 
well-known people of the highest 
standing. National judges will be 
very carefully chosen. 

(Continued on page 52) 


Courtesy, Schutter Johnson Candy Co. 
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ir Conditioning and Refrigeration 


for the 


Small and Medium Sized 
Candy Manufacturer 


HE hard candy department 

is one of the few points in 

the candy plant where the 

continuous maintenance of 

the relative humidity above 
a given minimum percentage, as well 
as below a given maximum percent- 
age, is of extreme importance. The 
necessity of this close control of the 
moisture content of the air is caused 
by the harmful effect on the goods 
of both excessive dryness and ex- 
cessive moisture. At a temperature 
of 75 degrees Fahrenheit in the hard 
candy packing 
room, 45 per cent 
relative humidity 
has proven to give 
the most satisfac- 
tory operating con- 
ditions. A varia- 
tion of not more 
than six to seven 
per cent in humid- 
ity is allowable for 
good results. Be- 
low this range the 
goods will crumb 
and lose their lus- 
ter causing a loss 
in weight in han- 
dling and an un- 
sightly condition in 
the final container. 
Above the desired 
relative humidity 
the goods will be- 
come tacky. Neces- 
sary handling of 
the candy becomes 
difficult and _ pro- 
duction is slowed 


Part 5 


By R. G. HUTCHINSON, 3rd 


Consulting Air Conditioning Engineer 


down materially. The finish of 
the goods is badly marred. If 
final packing is done while this 
state exists, the pieces will adhere to 
each other in the container. Noth- 
ing is more displeasing to the pur- 
chaser of hard candy. As hard candy 
is almost universally packed in air 
tight containers it will retain its 
original finish for a virtually unlim- 
ited time if it is packed in condi- 
tioned air and thereafter is held at 
a temperature below the softening 
point of the goods. 





Fig. 1—Central station type air conditioner in hard candy packing room 
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Air Conditioning for the Hard 
Candy Department 


In order to obtain and maintain 
a uniformly high rate of production 
it is necessary to supply cold air to 
the conveyor which carries the goods 
from the manufacturing room to the 
packing room. The goods should be 
cooled in this travel to a point at 
which surface stickiness will not in- 
terfere with handling. The pieces 
usually leave the plastic machine at 
about 150 degrees and are cooled 
to 105 to 110 de- 
grees on the con- 
veyor. Conditioned 
air for this pur- 
pose may be taken 
from the machine 
used in the condi- 
tioning of the hard 
candy packing 
room. 

A spray type or 
wet baffle type of 
conditioner should 
be used in this 
department wheth- 
er it be a central 
station machine or 
of the unit de 
sign. As explained 
above it is neces 
sary to prevent 
too dry an atmos 
pheric condition if 
the packing room. 
Therefore, the con- 
ditioner must be 
capable of intro 
ducing moisture 
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into the air when the natural rela- 
tive humidity would be below the 
pre-determined desirable minimum. 
These machines will act as humidi- 
fiers or dehumidifiers as the require- 
ments vary. The “dry” type of unit 
cooler cannot supply moisture to the 
air and is satisfactory only at those 
times when the air in the room re- 
quires drying. A small humidifier 
may be operated in conjunction with 
a unit cooler but this installation is 
neither efficient nor accurate in con- 
trol to the degree which should be 
had for the hard candy packing 
room. 

Cold water is required for the 
batch cooling slabs in the making 
room. This water may be taken 
from the pump of the air conditioner 
if its capacity is sufficient to carry 
the additional cooling load. The 
supply pipe to the cooling slabs 
should be cut in at the pump dis- 
charge line and the return be piped 
to the sump or bottom tank of the 
conditioner. 

A six to eight minute air change 
is usual in the packing room. Cir- 
culation should be so arranged that 
a good flow of cool air is secured 
over the storage bins which receive 
the goods from the cooling conveyor. 
In these bins the goods are further 
cooled to about room temperature: 
If a central station conditioner is 
used, a small duct branching from 
the main air supply duct may feed 


Fig. 4—Spray type unit air conditioner 
with full automatic control 





THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 





Fig. 2—Receiving end of hard candy packing room 


air to the conveyor. With a unit 
type installation, the conveyor air 
supply duct must be carried to the 
air discharge of the unit. 

Compared to the chocolate pack- 
ing room and the hand dipping room, 
the hard candy packing room is held 
at a relatively high temperature. It 
is, therefore unnecessary to use as 
heavy a room insulation in the hard 
candy room as in the two former 
departments. It has been found in 
many cases in buildings of tight and 
heavy construction that insulation is 
not required and is not a paying in- 
vestment. 

Fig. 1 is a splendid example of a 
central station conditioner installa- 
tion in the hard candy department. 
The machine is located in the pack- 
ing room and supplies air to that 
room and to the cooling conveyor. 
The conveyor supply duct is visible 
in the upper lefthand portion of the 
photograph. A fresh air intake duct 
enters the conditioner at the far end 
through the top of the casing. Fresh 
air is used for ventilation during the 
warm season and for cooling or de- 
humidifying during the winter 
months. By the use of cold outside 
air the necessity of mechanical re- 
frigeration is eliminated for a con- 
siderable portion of the year. While 
operation is conducted in this man- 
ner, the cooling coils within the con- 
ditioner are not in use but the water 
is recirculated through the machine 
as in ordinary operation. 
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Fig. 2 is a second view of the 
packing room. In the background 
are the conveyors which bring the 
goods from the plastic machines in 
the adjoining room. Note that cold 
air is introduced into the conveyor 
housings at two points. 


Marshmallow Curing Room 


Marshmallow curing in an uncon- 
ditioned room is as unreliable as the 
weather. In varying atmospheric 
conditions it is impossible to control 
the texture or skinning of the piece 
and there is no assurance that any 
two runs will cure the same. On 
days when the relative humidity is 
low, evaporation of moisture from 
the marshmallow will be too great 
and a tough piece will result. On 
the all too frequent humid days of 
the warm and hot months, insuffi- 
cient drying will take place and 
“crusting” will be unavoidable. If 
the starch is very dry and the air is 
moist, or if the opposite conditions 
exist, the top of the marshmallow 
will receive a different cure from the 
sides and bottom. A tender piece 
with a soft satin-like skin can be 
obtained with regularity only if the 
curing room and the starch are prop- 
erly conditioned. Since the use of 
air conditioning equipment has be- 
come widespread.in the manufacture 
of marshmallows, the starch has 
been handled in a slightly different 
manner and with great success. The 
amount of moisture absorbed by 





AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 





Fig. 3—Central station air conditioner with fin type cooling coil 


starch in a humid room is great. 
Therefore, it was necessary to 
“bake” the starch to a “bone-dry” 
condition before depositing in order 
that the moisture content of the 
starch would not be excessively high 
before the cure was completed. One 
great, though unavoidable, disadvan- 
tage was encountered in this method 
of operation. The extremely dry 
starch absorbed moisture rapidly 
from the sides and bottom of the 
freshly deposited marshmallow giv- 
ing a case hardened effect to the 
piece. The top which was exposed 
to the moist room air dried very 
slowly. By the time that the top 
was in condition for handling, the 
other portion ot the piece was dry 
and tough. 

With the aid of conditioned air it 
is possible to regulate the curing and 
to balance the effect on all surfaces. 
The dried starch is allowed to retain 
more moisture than previously and 
the moisture content of the air in 
the room is maintained at a point 
which will give a balanced drying 
effect to that of the starch. In this 
way a uniform curing is secured and 
scheduled production of fine goods 
is maintained even under the most 
adverse weather conditions. A 72 
degree room temperature with 51 
per cent to 53 per cent relative hu- 
midity is considered ideal for the 


curing room. The continuous starch 
conditioner is of great value in keep- 
ing the starch at the correct mois- 





ture content. Cold air and water 
for that machine can be taken from 
the curing room conditioner. 

The air conditioner for the marsh- 
mallow curing room must be of the 
same type as that used in the hard 
candy department. Here, also, a 
machine that can supply moisture to 
the air is required. As the air mo- 
tion in the room must be gentle, a 
distributing duct system is usually 
advisable even if the spray type unit 
conditioner is installed. High air 
velocity over the goods will produce 
too great a drying effect on the ex- 
posed surface. 

The machine illustrated in Fig. 3 
is a spray type central station condi- 
tioner. Through the inspection door 
in the front of the casing may be 
seen the fin type cooling coils which 
are used in this particular machine. 
Spray nozzles are used to flood the 
coils as well as to fill the spray 
chamber with a finely divided mist. 
The water recirculating pump is 
mounted below the water level in 
the sump tank. This conditioner is 





Fig. 5—Spray type unit air conditioner 
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ideal for use in either the hard candy 
packing room or the marshmallow 
curing room. 

Fig. 4 shows a spray type unit 
conditioner with full automatic con- 
trol. A small air compressor located 
on the far side of the conditioner 
supplies air for the operation of the 
automatic valves. This unit will 
heat, cool, humidify or dehumidify 
the air without manual attention as 
the atmospheric conditions or heat 
loads change. 

A spray type unit of another de- 
sign is pictured in Fig. 5. The cool- 
ing coil is not located within the ma- 
chine. Cold water is circulated 
through the conditioner from an in- 
dependent water cooler. Air is dis- 
charged in two directions from the 
ports at the top of the casing. 

New Credit Service 

NEW credit service will be in- 

augurated shortly which will 
include the collection and dissem- 
ination of information relating to 
past due accounts. 

Members will be asked to list all 
past due accounts with the secre- 
tary, giving him the name of the 
account, the amount past due, the 
number of days past due and the 
total amount of the account. 

Upon receipt of the information 
monthly, a recapitulation will be 
distributed only to those listing past 
due accounts. This will show the 
name of the account, the number of 
members reporting the same ac- 
count, the days past due, classified 
as 60 days, 90 days and 120 days 
or longer, and the total amount of 
the account, whether or not past 
due. 

The receipt of this information 
will enable the member to determine 
whether or not the purchaser is en- 
titled to additional credit. 

No comments will be made by the 
secretary in regard to any account. 

This plan was considered careful- 
ly by the executive committee at 
their recent meeting and has their 
united approval and support.—N. C. 
A. Bulletin. 





Sanders, Detroit, Open Their 
Thirteenth Store 
Early in October, Sanders of Detroit, 
are opening a store in Dearborn. The 
store will be equipped with the most 
modern of fixtures and will contain 


bakery and candy departments and the 
usual fountian luncheon service. 





Jobber Survey Planned to Start 
This Fall 


Only $400 Needed— Manufacturers to Benefit 


HE confectionery jobbing 

survey planned for last spring 

but delayed on account of 
lack of funds will be made early this 
fall, according to C. M. McMillan, 
director of the campaign to secure 
the remaining funds. 


According to Mr. McMillan only 


about $400 still remain to be 
pledged. Solicitations, which have 
been stopped for the past two 


months due to vacations and the 
rush of conventions, have been 
started again and it is expected that 
the needed funds will be assured by 
the first or middle of September. 

In addition to a lack of funds, 
part of the delay has been occa- 
sioned by the seasonal slump in job- 
ber sales during the summer months 
which made the summer an unsatis- 
factory time to get as true a picture 
of jobbing costs in relation to the 
normal volume as was desired. 
Therefore, it was decided to delay 
the survey until the early fall or 
winter. 

There are many manufacturers 
who have not yet contributed any- 
thing to this survey, Mr. McMillan 
reports, notwithstanding the fact 
that practically every manufacturer 
in the United States will profit as 
much or more than the jobber from 
the survey. Mr. McMillan points 
out some of the outstanding benefits 
to be derived by the manufacturer 
from the jobbing survey. 


Twelve Points of Interest to Man- 
ufacturers 

The part of the study which will 
be of greatest value to the confec- 
tionery manufacturer, according to 
Mr. McMillan, will be that which 
shows for each type of jobber: 

1. The factors which govern job- 
bers in their choice of sources of 
supply. 

2. The reasons why jobbers stock 
given types of merchandise and do 
not stock others. 

3. The reasons why jobbers push 
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some items and merely take orders 
for others. 

4. How jobbers and manufactur- 
ers can cooperate to reduce cost and 
improve distribution methods. 

5. The cost of wholesaling each 
type of confectionery item. 

6. The gross profit or loss re- 
alized on each type of confectionery 
item. 

7. The net profit or loss realized 
on each type of confectionery item. 

8. Annual turnover on each type 
of confectionery item. 

9. Average sale for each type of 
item. 

10. Average 
type of item. 

11. Size of sale necessary to re- 
flect profit for each type of item. 

12. Whether or not deals are 
profitable to jobbers and manufac- 
turers as reflected in turnover and 
margin of profit. 


purchase of each 


Special Reports on Individual 
Manufacturer’s Products Can 
Be Secured 


In addition, the Department of 
Commerce has offered to give a lim- 
ited number of manufacturers a spe- 
cial report comparing the sale of 
their products to the total sales of 
those whose businesses are studied. 
Those interested in this special re- 
port are asked to write directly to 
Mr. McMillan at 223 Courtland St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

PRE HR 
Sydney H. Kent 

S we go to press we learn of the 

death of Mr. Sydney H. Kent, Vice- 
President of Henry Maillard, Inc., of 
New York, who passed away on Sunday, 
September 11th, after a very brief illness. 
He was 53 at the time of his death. 

Mr. Kent came to the Maillard firm as 
an accountant after having served his 
apprenticeship in England, where he was 
born. He rose from this position to that 
of Vice-President, which office he held 
at the time of his death. He is survived 
by three sisters and two brothers, who 
reside in England, and two sisters who 
are residents of Cleveland, Ohio. 





The home of Necco, Cambridge, Mass. 





Necco Develops 
ficiency Methods 


Company’s Sales and Production Control 
Systems Are Models of Perfection 


T has been said that one 

‘Gy may estimate the success 
of a modern business or- 
ganization by the com- 
pleteness, accuracy and 

flexibility of the records it keeps. 

The New England Confectionery 
Company, makers of the famous 
Necco brand candies, four years ago 
built one of the largest and best 
equipped plants in the world at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Since that time this 
concern has been perfecting its 
methods of sales and production 
control so that today Necco manage- 
ment is as efficient as are its unusual 
production facilities. 

Necco production and sales rec- 
ords are kept on automatic tabulat- 
ing machine cards which can be 
mechanically sorted and totaled un- 
der any classification at the rate of 
300 a minute. One set is filed 
numerically according to sales in- 
voice numbers. Each card gives the 


By COLBY D. DAM 


amount of the invoice, the state and 
town in which it was sold, the sales 
territory, the trading area, a number 
which identifies the customer’s name 
and the class of sale. Monthly 
totals are kept under each of these 
divisions with a minimum of labor. 
Executives and salesmen are fur- 
nished with code books giving state, 
town, territorial trading area and 
class-of-goods numbers. 


Production and Distribution 
Records Classified 


Another set of cards for produc- 
tion records is classified under the 
finished stock code, which is a series 
of identification numbers running 
into eight digits, each digit repre- 
senting its own information and the 
complete number giving a history of 
the item. The stock numbers tell 
this story: Ist digit, sales division 
for which item is intended; 2nd 
digit, type of goods; 3rd digit, or- 
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iginating process; 4th digit, subdi- 
vision of second digit; 5th and 6th 
digits, classification of finished item; 
7th and 8th digits classification of 
type of item and weight of package. 
These stock numbers are used in 
figuring production schedules, and 
in cost and departmental accounts. 
Production on the five hundred odd 
Necco items is divided into twelve 
divisions—lozenges, creams, choco- 
lates, pan goods, hard candy, gums, 
fudge, marshmallows, nougat, co- 
coanut, mixtures, seasonal goods. 
Necco distribution is handled by 
about 5,000 jobbers. The twenty 
territorial sales divisions are cov- 
ered by sixteen salaried salesmen and 
seven brokers who give the jobber 
every cooperation in building up the 
Necco line. New England salesmen 
who bring in a large share of the 
Necco business, are assisted by five 
detail men who carry samples of 
every Necco product and spend their 





THE 


time in educating both store owners 
and jobbers in the merchandising 
possibilities of the line. Much of 
the Necco counter and window dis- 
play work is done by these men. 
Salesmen make weekly reports of 
conditions in their territories and 
from these reports production sched- 
ules are forecast. Salesmen receive 
monthly reports of their actual per- 
formance with comments as to where 
improvements can be made. These 
reports are made on special forms 
designating sales by cities and states, 
which the salesman files for compar- 
ative purposes. 
Necco’s Sales Policy 

“We have a sales policy as nearly 
scientific as possible,’ Harry 
R. Chapman, Necco General Sales 
Manager. “The sales personnel is 
selected as carefully as is the mer- 
chandise they offer. Clean cut de- 
pendable men in every territory are 
the rule; men who are concerned 
about making and retaining a perma- 
nent place for themselves in the busi- 
ness world, who can creditably rep- 
resent the high standards of the 
company in all phases of good sales- 
manship and who are conscious of 
their responsibility to that very thing. 


says 


“Our men are carefully trained to 
a knowledge of their products and 
to house policy. This includes the 
work of analyzing the possibilities 
of their respective territories so that 
a sales budget can be prepared fore- 
casting in advance the reasonable ex- 
pectancy from each territory for a 
period of months. By comparing 
these forecasts with monthly sales 
performance we are able to apply 
pressure where it is most needed and 
maintain a balanced distibution of a 
wide variety of products. 

“In cultivating customers sales- 
men are taught to become business 
advisers of the jobbing trade. The 
administration of credit favors, the 
importance of cash discounts, the 
right ratios in the division of work- 
ing capital between inventory, book 
accounts and cash are all discussed 
by our salesmen with their trade to 
help them improve their own mer- 
chandising. 

“In meeting competition it is not 
our policy to cut prices. The best 
possible value for the prices asked 


MANUFACTURING 


has been built into the goods at the 
factory and the sales force know that 
their house values are right regard- 
less of what lower prices are offered 
by others. We believe it is more 
important to study the changes in 
buying habits and be ready to offer 
service on the kind and _ variety 
wanted, rather than to resort to price 
cutting in an effort to undersell.” 


How Merchandised 


The Necco merchandising depart- 
ment, in cooperation with the adver- 


CONFECTIONER 


piece as well as the line. Copy ap- 
peals are good taste, purity and 
quality. In an effort to instill in the 
public mind a faith in the company 
and its products the slogan “If it’s 
Necco it’s good,” is used in every 
advertisement. Piece advertising 
gives a detailed description of vari- 
ous items and what they contain: 
“Through advertising we educate 
both jobber and retailer in the Necco 
line; we also supply them with ad- 
vertising material to help them move 
our goods,” says John L. Clarke, 
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Necco sales and shipment forms can be mechanically sorted and totaled under 
any classification at the rate of 300 per minute 


tising department, has charge of 
packaging. The impression created 
by the various packages on the trade 
is reported by the salesmen at 
monthly meetings where plans for 
new items are discussed and prepa- 
ations for sales tests made. Pack- 
age wrappers are all designed to sell 
the whole Necco line. 

An extensive advertising cam- 
paign is maintained to educate both 
the public and the jobber in the 
qualities of Necco products. An in- 
stitutional radio program is sched- 
uled over the Yankee network feat- 
uring the cleanliness of the plant, 
health inspection for employes, lab- 
oratory tests of materials, inspection 
of manufacturing workmanship and 
careful packaging. At present a ten 
piece string orchestra and tenor are 
used. 


Advertising in trade journals is 
designed to sell the individual Necco 
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Necco advertising manager. “Job- 
bers receive broadsides announcing 
new items and direct mail letters to 
be sent to their customers. Window 
displays are furnished free to the re- 
tailer through the jobber. As the 
cost department is able to find re- 
ductions in raw material or manufac- 
turing expense, we increase the size 
or quantity of our packages and thus 
pass the saving along to the con- 
sumer. With the present low prices 
on raw materials our cost depart- 
ment is rushed in figuring increased 
sizes.” 
Executive Management 

The Necco executive organization 
comprises a president, first vice 
president in charge of production, 
treasurer, and assistant treasurers, 
general and assistant sales managers, 
advertising manager, cost depart- 
ment head, merchandising manager, 
and purchasing agent. Under the 
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organization chart of the sales divi- 
sion, the work of the general sales 
manager includes : delineation of ter- 
ritories, selection and control of 
salesmen and brokers, selection and 
follow up of customer prospects, 
study of customer needs and meth- 
ods, contact with dealers, study of 
consumer tastes and demands, study 
of customer needs and methods, 
sales promotion work through job- 
bers and retailer, advertising and 
publicity to jobber, dealer and con- 
sumer, training of sales representa- 
tives, coordination of sales activi- 
ties with merchandising, production 
and finance, control of physical dis- 
tribution of product, supervision of 
internal and external sales office con- 
tacts, administration of sales bonus 
and quota plans. 

The Necco factory in Cambridge, 
Mass., which was completed in 1928 
is one of the largest and _ best 
equipped confectionery plants in the 
world. The plant is admirably laid 
out to meet every requirement of 
efficiency, sanitation and production 
convenience. The first floor is occu- 
pied by a large store displaying the 
complete line for local jobbers, and 


the shipping department; second 
floor, employes’ cafeteria, hospital, 
stock rooms, wafer packaging 
rooms; third floor, manufacturing, 
lozenges, and _ conditioned stock 
rooms ; fourth floor, chocolate cover- 
ing and packaging, general packing 
and crystallizing ; fifth floor, labora- 
tory, print shop, empty box storage, 
hard candy manufacturing, fudge 
manufacturing, nougat work; sixth 
floor, general offices, mixing cream 
centers, pan work, gum and choco- 
late milling. 

“A fundamental of our factory 
policy,” says H. C. Achorn, vice 
president in charge of production, 
“is to have every part of our plant— 
every machine, every tool and piece 
of equipment, every worker—scru- 
pulously clean. This is not a dead 
letter statute nor an advertising 
phrase. It is a practical, rigidly en- 
forced obligation which is part of 
our quality formula. Good mate- 
rials are never spoiled when put to- 
gether with sterilized tools and made 
into candy in kettles and machines 
that are the last word in cleanliness. 
The keeping qualities of candy thus 
made are greatly safeguarded. In 
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our plant concrete floors, metal fix- 
tures, piping, wash rooms, flues, air 
ducts, windows and skylights have 
all been designed to provide the best 
possible sanitation. 

“Clean frocks and caps are pro- 
vided both men and women workers 
who are required to keep high stand- 
ards of personal cleanliness in order 
to retain their employment. Our 
factory was laid out primarily to 
provide continuous sunlight, plenty 
of air and thorough sanitation 
throughout the building.” 









Candy Production Club of 
Chicago Holds Annual 
Outing 


IGHTY-FIVE persons attended 

the annual golf tournament and 
outing of the Chicago Production 
Club at Nordic Golf Club, Itasca. 
Chicago candy manufacturers as 
well as the machinery and supply 
firms were well represented. 

Robert J. Framberg won low net 
score. Mr. Framberg and John De- 
Met played a twosome with the Chi- 
cago Candy Club and won. 

There were forty prizes and a 
royal entertainment prepared for 
their guests. 

The next regular meeting of the 
club will be held the first Monday 
evening in October. 


What Is a Valid Trade-Mark? 


HE sole function of a Trade- 
Mark is to show origin or own- 
ership of the goods to which it is 
attached. If it does not do this, it is 
not a valid Trade-Mark and not 
subject to Trade-Mark protection. 
A Trade-Mark, technically speak- 
ing, is a manufacturer's trade signa- 
ture which he uses to designate his 
products and which enables his cus- 
tomers to distinguish his products 
from those of other manufacturers. 
A Trade-Mark may be used to 
designate and distinguish a specific 
line or kind of product and if a 
manufacturer's line includes several 
different kinds or classes of prod- 
ucts, he can if he so desires, have a 
Trade-Mark to designate each kind 
or class. However, in nearly every 
instance a real Trade-Mark is always 
used to designate the entire line 
which identifies it specifically as the 
line of a. certain manufacturer.— 
N.C. A. Bulletin. 
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Confectioners’ Credit Service Makes 
Rapid Progress 


INFECTIONERS'’ 
Service, the formation of 
which, among the leading 
candy jobbers of Chicago, 
was announced earlier in the year, 
has reached the quota of subscribers 
upon which active operations were 


Credit 


predicted. 

This movement is aimed to im- 
prove marketing and credit condi- 
tions among candy jobbers in Chi- 
cago and co-ordinate and bring to- 
gether manufacturer and jobber 
viewpoints for more efficient and 
profitable distribution by whole- 
salers. 

The managing director of Con- 
fectioners’ Credit Service is Mar- 
tin J. Wolf, of Martin J. Wolf and 
Associates, marketing advisers. Mr. 
Wolf has attained national prom- 
inence in building better profits for 
jobbers and in co-ordinating manu- 
facturer and jobber viewpoints in 
the electrical and radio industries. 
A thorough survey of the candy 
trade revealed conditions very simi- 
lar to those in the fields in which 
he has been and is now working. 

“The Confectioners’ Credit Serv- 
ice,” says Mr. Wolf, “is a fact. In 
its inception, the movement was 
sponsored by a group of leading 
candy jobbers. Many confectionery 
manufacturers have also expressed 
their favorable opinion and willing- 
ness to co-operate. Despite condi- 
tions in general and the cracking of 
many banks which directly affected 
many of the subscribers to the serv- 
ice, the speed in which the work- 
ing quota originally set has been 
realized, is a startling commentary 
on the need for the service and the 
enthusiasm and vitality of those 
sponsoring it. ; 

“At present the service will cover 
the city of Chicago and territory em- 
braced in a forty-mile radius of Chi- 
cago. This will include, Cook, Du- 
Page, Kane, Lake and Will coun- 
ties in Illinois and Lake and Porter 
counties in Indiana. 


Improving Marketing Conditions 


There is a definite need for cor- 
rectives. The candy business needs 


much in the way of co-operative ac- 
tion to cure it of its ills and diminish 
its worries. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for confectionery jobbers 
to increase their business, because : 
“1. New customers are 
hard to secure at margins that, 
after paying all forms of over- 
head, will leave any net profits. 
“2. Old customers are hard 
to retain at any profit, because 
much competition is of the de- 
structive type that makes it 
hard to leave any net profits. 
“3. Resistances come from 
fellow jobbers and even from 
some manufacturers. 
“Individually, jobbers, and even 
co-operatively inclined manufactur- 
ers can do little. The job to be 
done is to bring together in mutual 
understanding the essential factors 
in the industry and establish more 
helpful and cordial relations between 
jobbers themselves and between job- 
bers and manufacturers. An impar- 
tial, accurate survey of the indus- 
try; an intelligent analysis of mar- 
keting conditions ; a sound basis for 
the establishing of credit and an or- 
derly means for the adjustment of 
accounts will do this. This co-ordi- 
nated activity must be legal in its 
every aspect; it must be flexible ; it 
must be reasonable ; it must be based 
upon mutual enlightenment and un- 
derstanding. 


Credit Service for Jobbers 


“To be worthy of credit from 
their suppliers,” says Mr. Wolf, 
“confectionery jobbers must: 

“1. Have the ability to make 
sales. 

“2. Be able to select sound 
credit risks. 

“3. Make Collections 
promptly. 

“4. Pay 


when due. 


their own bills 


“5. Keep themselves finan- 
cially healthy.” 
Subscribers to Confectioners’ 
Credit Service are provided with a 
complete set of forms which pro- 
vide for the accurate and confiden- 
tial exchange of credit experiences, 
and for setting in operation means 
for the adjustment of accounts. 
These activities are classified as (1) 
The Confectioners’ Credit Service 
Forms, (2) Collection Department, 
(3) Adjustment Bureau. 
Headquarters are located at 605 
West Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Maurice J. Hayes is sec- 
retary. He has spent his entire 
business life in credit and collection 
work, and was secretary and treas- 
urer of a large jobbing house. Mr. 
Peter M. Cribari, long associated 
with Mr. Wolf and Mr. Hayes, is 
assistant secretary and will have 
charge of the information service. 
The membership at the present 
time is comprised of the following 
jobbers: 
C. Agnos, 7925 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, II. 

K. Anderson, P. O. Box 122, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

Harry Ascher, 3115 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thomas Bachorz, 1224 W. 52nd St., 
Chicago, III. 

Roy F. Bacon, 2817 Waveland Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

E. A. Beggerow, 5648 Higgins Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

Jacob L. Bilthuis, 6200 S. 

Chicago, II. 

Morris Budwitsky, 1206 N. 

Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Central Candy Co., Inc., 619 W. 

Randolph St,. Chicago, Ill. 
Confectioners’ Buying Ass'n, Inc., 
17 E. Austin, Chicago, II. 


R. E. Dahlstrom, 5128 Hutchinson, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Major, 


Kedzie 


George Dexheimer, 7027 S. Peoria 
St., Chicago, II. 
T. J. Donlan, 645 S. 
Oak Park, II. 

Em-Jay Candy Co., 117 W. Austin 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Gerberich Candy Co., 225 Harrison 
St., Oak Park, II. 

George Gerberich & Son, 225 Harri- 
son St., Oak Park, II. 

I. Greenberg, 348 N. Hamlin Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Charles E. Hagen, 5941 N. Rockwell 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Edward E. Hagen, 2656 Coyle Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Lyman Ave., 





Frank C. Heatley, 2516 Artesian 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

Wm. J. Heatley, 4837 Addison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Clarence F. Herdrick, 2838 Sherwin 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

L. Kallenberg, 3631 N. Francisco, 
Chicago, II. 

F. L. Karas, 5433 S. Damen, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

L. J. Kerksick, 7324 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Maynard R. Knutson, 5735 Christiana 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

C. L. Lauritsen, 7236 Lafayette Ave., 
Chicago, II. 

Edward L. Lesiak, 1337 N. Kildare 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Metropolitan Candy Co. 163 N. 
Wells St., Chicago, II. 

Mid-City Confectionery Co., 3111 
Montrose Ave., Chicago, III. 

Morganthaler Candy Co., 3511 S. 
Paulina St., Chicago, II. 

F. J. Neckar, 2355 S. Sawyer Ave., 
Chicago, II. 

Northwestern Candy Co. (M. Byda- 
lek), 4547 Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. J. O'Connor, 5528 S. Racine Ave 
Chicago, Ill. 

Francis A. Peo, 7744 S. Sangamon 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pioneer Candy Co., Inc., 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

A. Pucci & Son, 5439 W. Division 
St., Chicago, II. 

Roy S. Ralston, 225 Harrison St., 
Oak Park, IIl. 

Reliance Candy Co. (F. A. Golten), 
305 S. Normal Parkway, Chicago, 
Ill. 

P. Reutell, 1909 Roscoe St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Julius Richard, 2849 Augusta St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. A. Robbins, 5048 N. Drake Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

S. J. Rolek, 3444 S. Leavitt St. 
Chicago, II. 

William C. Schreiber, 2040 Berwyn 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Robert E. Schubbe, 5916 N. Maple- 
wood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

W. E. Schuppenhauer, 4041 N. Le- 
claire Ave., Chicago, III. 

Wesley Smith, 2421 W. Grove, Blue 
Island, Ii. 

Wm. Spector, 2851 Augusta St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Albert Vales, 1641 W. 51st St., Chi- 
cago, III. 

Frank Vanasek, 2813 S. Millard 
Ave., Chicago, III. . 

Ed. C. Wagner & Sons, 617 Webster 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

Westnoy Candy Co. (H. J. Brown), 
2438 Flournoy St., Chicago, III. 
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Trafic Representative As- 
sumes Duties in N. C. A. 
Office 


Action was taken at the recent Execu- 
tive Committee meeting to employ Mr. 
Fred J. Mueller formerly with the 
Cracker Jack Company, Chicago, as 
Traffic Representative in order that the 
work of the various traffic associations 
and the traffic managers of individual 
companies so far as national activities 
are concerned will be co-ordinated in the 
National office. It is also the purpose in 
the employment of a Traffic Representa- 
tive, that he shall act as a clearing house 
for information on traffic matters. 

In addition to his duties as Traffic 
Representative of the Association, Mr. 
Mueller will engage in the auditing of 


No Man 
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freight bills and in the handling of other 
trafic matters for confectionery manu- 
faciurers. His long experience as a traf- 
fic manager places Mr. Mueller in an ex- 
cellent position to render traffic services 
for which there is an urgent need. 

Mr. Mueller has assumed his duties in 
the National office —N. C. A. Bulletin, 





W. I. Booth, Inc., Elmira, N. Y, 
Purchased by Employes 


HE Booth concern has been manufac- 

turing chocolates in Elmira for 
thirty-seven years and recently was dis- 
solved. The former employees have pur- 
chased the business and are re-organiz- 
ing preparatory to resuming operations. 
Disposition of present manufacturing 
plans and offices has not been determined. 


Can Lick YWeou 
Bat Yourself 





TO courage is greater than that 
of many a candy salesman to- 
day. We met one of these exem- 
plars of endurance in a large de- 
partment store where some of his 
goods were on display. In_ the 
words of Milton, “Care sat on his 
faded cheek; but under brows of 
dauntless courage,” were sparkling 
eves and a smile of triumph. 

He talked of the times—but with- 
out complaint. What he said should 
raise the fainted courage of others. 
“The only person who can lick a 
man is the man himself,” said he. 
“The only man who can lick you in 
your business is yourself. If you 
think ‘Depression,’ and talk it, and 
carry it home to bed with you every 
night, you certainly are a most thor- 
oughly licked man to start work in 
the morning. This thought reacts 
not only upon yourself but upon all 
with whom you come in contact. If 


Courtesy, The Confectionery Buyer. 
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you sit and worry about where you 
are going to come out, you won't be 
fit to maintain what you have got, 
let alone get more. Unless a man 
is completely insolvent and bankrupt 
he can work himself out—but he 
has got to go to work.” 

He set us to thinking. It re 
minded us of an old proverb: “He 
that stays in the valley shall not get 
over the hill.” 
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Gladly 


HAVE read the fourth article on the 

“Refrigeration Equipment in the 
Candy Home” in your last issue but 
missed the other three articles. 

Will you kindly send copies of the 
first three articles on refrigeration and 
oblige. 

M. M. D. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Likes Articles on Air Con- 
ditioning 


THANK you very much for the arti-- 


cles on Air Conditioning which you 
sent us; we read them with a great deal 
of interest. 

We feel that this shows a very con- 
structive and progressive trend in your 
editorial policy. 

F. H. C., Chicago, Il. 





List Appreciated 


| RECEIVED your recent letter in 

which you gave me a list of firms 
manufacturing hollowed moulded 
goods. 


I want to take this opportunity of 
thanking you for your promptness in 
giving me this information, and sin- 
cerely hope that I may be of service 
to you at any time. 

R. S. L., Sterling, Colorado. 





Questions Predicted Sugar 
Shortage 


WE were rather astonished to read in 
the August issue of the Manufac- 
turing Confectioner on Page 48 an arti- 
cle “Do We Face a Sugar Shortage,” 
Particularly the statement in the second 
Paragraph which reads as follows: 

“If certain conditions do not 
change within the next 12 months, 
we undoubtedly shall see a very 
Serious shortage, with prices sky- 
rocketing to 20 cents a pound, or 


Questions addressed to this department will be 
answered by us from month to month. Readers 
are invited to make this a forum for informal 
discussion of subjects of general interest to the 
candy industry—The Editor. 





even more. Some sugar experts 

believe that 30 cent sugar is not an 

impossibility.” 

We believe this to be rather a radical 
statement and entirely contrary to the 
correct sugar statistical position. 

We have been in the sugar business 
for a number of years and, of course, 
as brokers must keep constantly alert 
in regard to crops, supplies, and dis- 
tribution and through no rhyme or rea- 
son can we foresee the situation even 
approaching the above picture. 

It is possible, however, that your 
writer might have some information 
that is not available to us and if so, we 
would greatly appreciate hearing from 


you. 
W. J. C., New York. 


EPLYING to your letter of August 
26 in which you refer to the article 
entitled “Do We Face a Sugar Shortage” 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, we communicated with the au- 
thor for a statement of facts upon which 
he based the opinions which he expressed 
in his article. His reply is quoted here- 
with in full: 
“In reply to yours of August 29 about 
the complaint from ‘ 
“If they, as they say, were “rather 
astonished” to read that sugar prices may 
jump to 20 or 30 cents a pound in the 
near future, imagine my amazement that 
they should question such a statement. 





“My story, as I sent it to you, was 
wholly accurate and based on facts. 

“We are running into identically the 
same situation which existed at two other 
periods since the World War, namely, in 
1919 and in 1922. 

“The latest and most authoritative esti- 
mates assert: 

1.9 per cent decrease in American 
cane production this year. 

30.0 per cent decrease in European 
beet crops this year. 
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17.3 per cent decrease in the Cuban 
cane crop this year, making a 5O per 
cent decrease since 1930. 

Java, for the coming crop year, re- 
duces her cane crop from 2,450,000 
to 1,200,000 tons. 

World consumption this crop year 
1931-32 exceeds production by over 
300,000 tons. 

Experts estimate 2,300,000 tons 
further depletion of world stocks 
during the coming year. 


“There is no denying the fact that if 
Cuba continues selling sugar at the pres- 
ent heavy loss, her cane crop next year 
will amount to only a very small per- 
centage of this year’s crop. Where then 
will we get our sugar? The Philippines, 
Hawati and Puerto Rico are at their limit 
of production expansion, unless new lands 
are opened up to sugar at tremendous 
cost, which will necessitate the invest- 
ment of new capital. New capital will 
not enter our insular possessions under 
the present uncertain political and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

“Sugar prices on the New York market 
are determined by the available supply 
and the immediate demand. 

“Let us not forget, too, that Russia is 
bending every effort to procure European 
sugar, so that there is every chance of 
Europe's requiring more supplies from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

“The large consumers of sugar never 
know a shortage ts threatening until they 
are forced to pay higher prices. 

“And yet certain elements of the sugar 
industry must know long before these 
higher prices are in prospect. Possibly 
that is why any number of persons with 
available capital are today investing huge 
sums in sugar securities, giving as their 
reason for so doing that they expect 
prices to reach between 20 and 30 cents 
a pound within the next 12 or 18 months.” 


‘T HANK you for your letter of the 

4th with regard to chocolate coated 
pecan squares submitted to your Clinic 
for criticism. 

It was the writer’s opinion that, 
through some mistake, an overdose of 
cocoa-butter was added to the coating 
here in our factory. 

I did not think about the center as 
having much, if anything, to do with 
the trouble. 

I greatly appreciate your suggestion 
with regard to milk chocolate coating. 

Here is one more question that I’d 
like to ask you: How will milk choco- 
late coating stand up in the summer- 
time compared with regular chocolate 
coating? 

Will you please give me your opin- 


ion? 
E. F. K., Mass. 


E believe milk chocolate coatings to 

be decidedly the better of the two. 
Dark coatings, as you know, will not re- 
tain their fresh appearance during the 
summer weather, whereas milk chocolate 
seems to stand up very well. It is our 
belief that manufacturers would experi- 
ence fewer returned goods were they to 
replace their dark chocolate coated pieces 
with coated goods of the milk chocolate 
varwty. 








The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in 


the candy industry. Each month a number of samples of representative candies are picked 


up at random. Next month we will discuss Salt Nuts and Chewey Candies. Each sample 


represents a bona-fide purchase in the retail market so that any one of these samples may 


be yours. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 


practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Bar Goods and Penny Pieces 


Code 9A 32 

Chocolate Covered Bar—8 ozs.— 

10c 

(Purchased in a railroad station, Chi- 
cago, Ill) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapped in 
transparent cellulose with a printed 

seal. 

This bar has a nougat and caramel 
center. 

Coating— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: None. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center— 
Nougat: Good. 
Caramel: Good. 

Remarks: This is a new size for bars. 
It will be interesting to find out if 
this size bar has a ready sale. It is 
no doubt bought for home use, as it 
is too much for one person to eat. 

Code 9B 32 
lc Bar—25.5 grams 

(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Glassine 
printed wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

The bar is made of molasses peanut 
butter sponge, finger shaped, dipped 
in milk coating. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating lc piece 
and of good quality for the price. 
Code 9C 32 
Pecan Roll—1' ozs.—5ic 
(Purchased in a railroad station, Chi- 

cago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Amber 


colored, transparent cellulose wrap- 


per, gold and lavender band around 
the bar. 

This piece is made of nougat dipped 
in vanilla caramel and _ rolled in 
pecans. 

Center: Good. 

Caramel: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good pecan roll bar 
of good quality. 

Code 9D 32 
lc Bar—24 Grams 
(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago, 


Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 

It is made of light nougat dipped in 
milk chocolate coating. 

Size of Piece: Good. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating Ic 
piece. 


Code 9E 32 
Milk Chocolate Peanut Bar—25.5 
grams—lc 


(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago, 
Il.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center: Peanut taffy— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is an exceptionally good 
eating lc peanut coated bar. 

Code 9F 32 

Milk Chocolate Bar—7/16 oz.—lic 

(Purchased in a railroad station, Chi- 
cago, III.) 
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Appearance of Bar: Good. Brown 
printed outside wrapper with white 
paper inside. 

Size of Piece: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating choco- 
late at the price. 

Code 9G 32 
Yeast Bar—1 oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a railroad station, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Very small. Foil 
wrapped with printed paper band. 

Coating: Good. 

Center: Chocolate fudge. 

Texture: Too dry. 

Taste: Good for this type of bar. 

Remarks: This bar is entirely too small 
for a 5c seller. 


Code 9H 32 
Almond Caramel Bar—2 ozs.—ie 
(Purchased in a railroad station, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 
Bar is made of vanilla caramel and 
almonds dipped in milk chocolate. 
Size: Good. 
Coating: Fair. 
Center Texture: Good. 
Color: Good. 
Taste: Had a slight off taste. 
Remarks: Bar is of good size but cara- 
mel is not up to standard; had an off 
taste. Almonds may be part of the 
reason as they tasted old. 
Code 9I 32 
Sliced Bar—2%4 ozs.—5Se _ 
(Purchased in a railroad station, Chi 
cago, II.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
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Size: Good. Outside wrapper of trans- 
parent cellulose and a printed wax 
inside wrapper. 

Package is made up of three individual! 
chocolate coated bars. 

Coating: Milk; fair. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good 
Remarks: This is a good 5c bar pack- 
age, good eating and of good quality. 
Code 9J 32 
Chocolate Covered Bar—2%, ozs. 
—5e 


(Purchased in a railroad station, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Combina- 
tion of transparent cellulose and 
glassine wrapper with inside wrapper 
of brown wax paper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar and 
the quality has been kept up to 
standard. 

Code 9K 32 
Milk Square Block—1'% ozs.—ic 


(Purchased in a railroad station, Chi- 
cago, III.) 

Appearance of Block: Good, but looks 
rather small. 

Bar is a solid milk chocolate block, 
wrapper of transparent cellulose with 
blue seal printed in white. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: None; partly bloomed. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good quality eating 
milk chocolate but looks small for a 
5¢ bar. 

Code 9L 32 
lc Bar—27 grams 
(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago, 
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Appearance of Bar: Good. A printed 
glassine wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good Ic piece and 
one of the best examined by the 
Clinic this year. 

Code 9M 32 
Peanut Taffy Bar—30 grams—lic 


(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best eating and 
tasting undipped lc piece the Clinic 
has examined for some time. Piece 
had an exceptionally good taste. 

Code 9N 32 
Milk Chocolate Covered Peanut 
Bar—2', ozs.—ic 

(Purchased at a news stand, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Coating: Milk. 

Center: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating peanut 
bar. 

Code 90 32 
Nut Mallo Bar—11,2 ozs.—ic 


(Purchased at a news stand, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
transparent cellulose wrapper. 

Coating: Good. 

Peanuts: Good. 

Center: Marshmallow; good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar. 


Code 9P 32 
Sponge Sticks—1%3, ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a news stand, Boston, 


Mass.) 


Two 
BIG BARS 


de NECED 


CONFECTIONER 


Appearance of Package: Good. Tray 
contains six milk chocolate covered 
sponge sticks wrapped in transparent 
cellulose. 

Coating: Good for this priced goods. 

Center: Completely grained and rancid. 

Remarks: This piece needs checking 
up as the center was not right. 

Code 9Q 32 
Panned Rice Flakes—1*, ozs.—5ic 


(Purchased at a news stand, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

These are milk chocolate rice flakes. 
Packed in white transparent cellulose 
bag with a red and gold seal on top. 

Taste: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very good eating 


piece and something different. It 
should be a good 5c seller. 
Code 9R 32 


Summer Bar—2 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad station, Chi 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 

Bar is made of a light chocolate nougat 
coated with a white grease coating, 
six almonds on top. 

Coating: Good for this type of coating. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest milk chocolate. coat- 
ing be used in place of the grease 
coating as no doubt it would im- 
prove the bar. 


Code 9S 32 
Three Milk Chocolate Covered 
Bars—414 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at a news stand, Boston, 
Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Three bars, centers of light nougat, 
dipped in milk chocolate, wrapped in 
printed glassine. 





Coating: Good. 

Centers: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This package of bars is no 
doubt an exceptional value but it 
does not help the bar business or 
the retail man. The consumer is 
going to spend less money for candy 
when a bar of this size can be pur- 
chased for 5c. 

Code 9T 32 

Chocolate Ganuies—% 0z.—5e 

(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

The package is made to look like a 
package of cigarettes. 

Milk Chocolate: Fair. 

Color: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: A better grade of milk choc- 
olate could be used at the price of 5c 


for 4% oz. 
e 9U 32 
ae, ad 4 ozs.—5e 
(Purchased in a retail candy store, San 
Francisco, Cal.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Too small. 
Wrapper: Paper-backed foil. 
Bar is made of a fruit grease, center 
chocolate flavor. 
Coating: Too greasy. 
Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: Bar is entirely too greasy 
for a ree bar. 
e 9V 32 
Malted Milk “Bar—2 ozs.—5ec 
(Purchased in a hotel lobby, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) 
P of Bar: Good. 
Size: Small looking. 
Wrapper: Printed paper-backed foil. 
Milk Coating: Fair. 
Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: This is a small looking 5c 


bar. 
Code 9W 32 
Pecan Bar—*, 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Bar: Very small look- 
ing. Gold foil wrapper and transpar- 
ent cellulose. 

Bar is made of a grease chocolate cen- 
ter with pecans coated in milk coat- 
ing. 

Coating: Very greasy, had an off taste. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a very greasy eating 
bar and had an off taste. 

Code 9X 32 
Chocolate Brazil Bar—1', ozs. 
—5e 

(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
transparent cellulose wrapper. 

Bar is made of taffy and brazils coated 
with milk chocolate. 

Milk Coating: Good. 

Center— 

Taffy: Good. 
Brazils: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best eat- 
ing 5c bars examined by the Clinic 
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THE CANDY 


this year. Piece contained a good 
amount of nuts and very little taffy— 
a good eating bar. 
Code 9Y 32 
White Cigarettes—1'2 ozs.—5ic 
(Purchased in New York City) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Glass- 
ine wrapper, blue band and red and 
blue seal. 
Sticks made of a grained candy and 
shaped like cigarettes. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: None could be tasted. 
Remarks: This is a good sized cigarette 
package for 5c. 








UE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analysed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 











Code 9Z 32 

Two Chocolate Bars—2%*,, ozs.—5c 

(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Package: Good for size. 

Package: Envelope with two sections, 
a chocolate bar in each section. 
Printed in blue, white and brown. 

Chocolate: Good for this price. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This makes a large 5c choco- 
late bar package. 

Code 9Aa 32 
Fudge Waffle—2', ozs.—ic 

(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Bar is made of a layer of chocolate 
fudge and a layer of pink fudge con- 
taining fruit skins. Printed transpar- 
ent cellulose wrapper used. 

Colors: Goo 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a good looking bar 
but the pink fudge did not taste 
good. 
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Code 9Bb 32 
Cocoanut Bar—1', ozs.—5c 

(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Bar: Fair. 

Bar is made of cocoanut paste, colored 
chocolate, yellow and pink. Trans- 
parent cellulose wrapper with red 
seal printed in gold. 

Colors: Pink and yellow too deep. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating cocoa- 
nut bar; suggest the yellow and pink 
contain less coloring. 

Code 9Cc 32 
Chocolate Marshmallow Bar— 
24% ozs.—5de 

(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
transparent cellulose wrapper. 

Bar is made of white marshmallow 
with a jelly center, coated in light 
chocolate coating containing some 
cocoanut. 

Coating: Good for this priced goods. 

Center— 

Marshmallow: Good. 
Jelly: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 
marshmallow bars examined by the 
Clinic this year. 

Code 9Dd 32 

Chocolate Cream Bar—1%, ozs.— 

5c 

(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Bar: Good, but a trifle 
small looking. 

Chocolate cream bar, wrapped in foil 
and a printed band used. 

Chocolate Coating: Fair. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Color: Yellow. 
Taste: Lemon, but too mild. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar but 
lacks flav ge 


ode 9Ee 32 
Almond a Nougat Bar—2 ozs. 
—5e 


(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
transparent cellulose wrapper. 

Bar is made of a light chocolate nougat, 
coated in a white grease coating, 
seven almonds on top. 

Coating: Good for a grease coating. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar but 
would taste better if milk chocolate 
coating were used instead of the 
grease coating. 


Code 9Ff 32 
Almond Marshmallow Bar—2 ozs. 
—5de 

(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper with printed trans- 
parent cellulose window. 

Bar is made of a chocolate marshmal 
low coated with a white grease coat 
ing, six almonds on top. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center: Chocolate marshmallow. 
Texture: Too tough. 

Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This bar would eat better 
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if center were more tender and a 

milk chocolate coating used. 
Code 9Gg 32 
Nougat Bar—11', ozs.—2 for 5c 

(Purchased in a grocery store, San 
Francisco, Cal.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine with printed trans- 
parent cellulose window. 

Bar is made of a sponge and peanut 
center dipped in a light grease coat- 
ing, looked like a light milk coating. 

Coating: Very greasy. 

Center: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This bar would eat and taste 
better if the coating contained less 
grease. 

Code 9Hh 37 
Bar—2 ozs.—ic 

(Purchased in a grocery store, San 
Francisco, Cal.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Too small. 

Wrapper: Printed paper-backed foil. 

Bar is made of a chocolate nut fudge, 
thin layer of jelly on top. 

Milk Coating: Fair. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar 

but small looking for a 5c seller. 


Code 9Ii 32 
Panned Jawbreakers—Ic each 
(Purchased in a chain store, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) 
Appearance of Piece: Small for a Ic 
seller. 
Hard candy ball, panned. 
Panning: Good. 
Color: Red, too deep. 
Flavor: Cinnamon; good. 


Remarks: This is a very small le 


seller. 

Code 9Jj 32 
Suckers—lc each 
(Purchased in a grocery store, Oak- 

land, Cal.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Colors: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 
Remarks: These are good lc suckers. 

Code 9Kk 32 
Chocolate Covered Chews— 
2 for Ic 

(Purchased in a variety store, San 

Francisco, Cal.) 

ance of Piece: Good. 

Size of Pieces: Good. 
Coating: Good for this priced goods. 
Chew: Texture good. 
Flavor: None could be tasted. 
emarks: Center needs some flavor. 


Code 9LI 32 
Almond Chocolatair Bar—1', ozs. 
—5de 

(Purchased in a hotel lobby, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: A trifle small. 

Wrapper: Glassine, printed transparent 
cellulose window. 
ar is made of a chocolate paste cen- 


ter with almonds; coating of grease; 
light coating. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Color: Too light. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Very greasy. 

Remarks: This is not a good eating 
bar during the warm weather. 


Code 9Mm 32 
Banana Cream Pie—2 ozs.—5c 

(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 
glassine wrapper. 

Bar is made of a large marshmallow 
pattie dipped in white grease coating 
containing cocoanut. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center: Banana Marshmallow. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: If this bar were dipped in 
milk chocolate it would taste and 
eat better. 

Code 9Nn 32 
Scotch Caramels—4 for lic 

(Purchased at a news stand, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Pieces: Good. 

This is a butterscotch taffy wrapped in 
wax paper. 

Texture: Stuck to the teeth. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: The flavor and texture need 
checking up. 


Code 900 32 
Chocolate Tablets—ic 

(Purchased in a retail store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Tablets have a wrapper of white paper 
and on the outside chocolate printed 
wrapper. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This chocolate tablet is not 
up to standard. 


Code 9Pp 32 

Caramel Creams—2 for Ic 

(Purchased in a retail store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Caramel had an off taste. 


Code 9Qq 32 
Chocolate Wrapped Caramels— 
4 for Ic 

(Purchased in a retail store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating caramel for 
the price. 

Code 9Rr 32 
Caramel Stick—lc 

(Purchased at a news stand, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Wax 
wrapper with chocolate and gold 
printed band. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good Ic seller. 


Code 9Ss 32 
Old Fashion Cream—tic 

(Purchased in a retail store, Boston, 

Mass.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. 
Coating: Fair. 
Center— 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 


Printed 
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Remarks: Centers need flavor but too 
much cannot be expected for a Ic 
seller. 


Code 9Tt 32 
Baked Beans—12 for Ic 
(Purchased in a retail store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Beans: Fair. 
Piece is sugar panned peanut, colored 
red. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: Pieces do not look like 


beans. 
Code 9Uu 32 
Orange Slices—lic 
(Purchased at a fruit stand, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Goods: Good, but small. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: A trifle short. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: Piece is small looking for a 
Ic seller. 
Code 9Vv 32 
Sugar Cigarettes—6 pieces—lic 
(Purchased in a retail store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Six sugar cigarettes in a printed folded 
box. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a novel Ic seller. 


Code 9Ww 32 
Sugar Mints—', oz.—lIc 

(Purchased at a news stand, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Foil 
wrapped with outside wrapper of 
white paper printed in red. 

Round sugar mint put up like life 
savers. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Hardly any mint could be tasted. 

Remarks: This is good size for a lc 


seller. 
Code 9Xx 32 
Peanut Chews—2 for Ic 

(Purchased in a bootblack stand, Bos- 

ton, Mass.) 
Appearance of Pieces: Good. Red 

wrapper used. 
Texture: Good. 


Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating penny 
piece. 
Code 9Yy 32 
Chocolate Peanut Butter Taffy— 


lc 
(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. 
Chocolate taffy, center of peanut butter. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good size piece and 
good eating for a Ic seller. 
Code 9Zz 32 
Peanut Butter Blossom—ic 
(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. 
Molasses and peanut butter, chocolate 
coated. 
Coating: Fair. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good size for a 
penny piece and eats good. 


Penny Bars Hold the Stage 


HE penny pieces analyzed by 
the Clinic Superintendent this 
month with very few excep- 
tions are the best that have ever 
been found on the market. The 
quality, taste and method of packing 
are far superior to former years. 

Neat, attractive wrappers were 
also used on a number of the penny 
pieces. 

The penny bars weighing from 
one-half to one ounce have created 
an instant demand for penny can- 
dies. In parts of the country they 
have seriously encroached on the 5c 
bar business. 

It does not seem possible that 
these quality bars can be sold at the 
present prices and bring a profit. In 
one instance we even found six 
bars of a well known house adver- 
tised for 4c. If the Jarge manufac- 
turers have been able to reduce their 
cost on manufacturing to such an 
extent that they can maintain qual- 
ity and the appearance of the pres- 
ent one cent bar and make a profit 
they have created a wider bar mar- 
ket. But if this popularity of the 
one cent bar has injured their five 
cent bar business with a wider mar- 
gin of profit, they have added to the 
chaotic price situation already ex- 


Code 9Aaa 32 
Peanut Chews—2 for Ic 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Pieces: Good. Wrapped 
in printed wax paper. 

Texture: Too hard. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest piece be cooked a 
trifle softer. 


Code 9Bbb 32 
Licorice Stick—No weight—1c 


(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 

Piece is chewey, licorice 17 inches long. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the oldest 
penny pieces but still is a good 
seller. 

Code 9Ccc 32 
Green Gum Leaves—5 for Ic 

(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 


isting. The small manufacturer that 
is manager, candy maker, shipping 
clerk and a few more executives in 
his spare time can, no doubt, put 
out a penny piece at a so-called fair 
profit. This margin, however, 
would put a large manufacturer out 
of business. These small bars are 
not in any case “distress merchan- 
dise.” 

In checking up with retailers we 
find that they report the inadvisabil- 
ity of putting on the market such 
large 5c bars. Consumer can pur- 
chase one of these large bars and 
have sufficient candy for the fam- 
ily. This cuts down the volume of 
candy the retailer can sell. One typ- 
ical instance is where three boys 
came into a candy store each with a 
nickel. They picked up a package 
that had three individual bars. They 
divided the package between them 
and spent the other two nickels for 
ice cream cones. This isn’t such 
good business for the candy indus- 
try. 

The five cent bars have also im- 
proved in quality and they were 
neatly packaged in printed glassine, 
foil or transparent cellulose. There 
was a noticeable improvement in tne 
coatings used on the bars. 


Remarks: This is good quality gum for 
the price. 
Code 9Ddd 32 
Caramel Nougat Square—lic 
(Purchased at a fruit stand, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. 
Piece is made of nougat and a hard 
chocolate caramel, 1144 inches square. 
Coating: Fair. 
Texture: Tough. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Caramel tasted as if scrap 
were used. 


Code 9Eee 32 
Caramel Stick—No weight—1c 


(Purchased in a small retail store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Wrapper 
of red and yellow wax paper. 

Color: Good. 

This is a vanilla and chocolate caramel, 
5Y%xYx!4 inches. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best Ic 
sellers and has held up in quality. 
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Chicago Candy Day Picnic 
Attended by 1,600 


ORE than 1,600 members of the 
candy industry and their families 
and friends turned out in a record- 
breaking attendance at the annual Chi- 
cago Candy Day Picnic held August 18 
at Hoffman’s Camp near Park Ridge, Ill, 

Manufacturers, jobbers, retailers and 
their families joined with the salesmen 
of the Chicago Candy Club in making 
the mammoth outing a complete success, 

It was the third consecutive year of 
sponsorship by members of the Chicago 
Candy Club. John L. Goggin, of Mason 
Au & Magenheimer, was General Com- 
mittee chairman. Richard Krause, of 
Frank H. Fleer Corp., is president of the 
club, and Ed. Ossowski, of Walter H. 
Johnson Candy Co., is secretary. 

Games and races of all kinds provided 
sport for everybody—with generous 
prizes consisting of candy and other mer- 
chandise donated by manufacturers. The 
annual baseball game between the North 
and South side teams was won again 
this year by the South side crowd. Jake 
Bilthuis and E. A. Beggerow, both job- 
bers, managed the teams as in the lively 
combats of the past two years. 

Outstanding in the program of events 
for the ladies was the new record set in 
the Women’s Slipper kicking contest. 

Concession stands were manned by 
Candy Club members, offering amuége- 
ments and refreshments to the happy 
throng. The festive spirit ran especially 
high about the bar. The Candy Wheel, 
however, drew the largest crowd. Here 
all kinds of confectionery was given to 
the lucky prize winners as the wheel was 
kept buzzing all day long. 

Admission tickets were in great de- 
mand previous to Candy Day this year. 
For the first time admission was free. 
The committee decided to rely entirely 
upon the income from the concession 
stands to meet expenses. Before Candy 
Day the tickets were given to jobbers 
and manufacturers for distribution to 
their employes and customers. Accord- 
ing to reports after the outing the new 
plan proved successful. In recent years 
the picnic has been self-supporting. 

Chicago Candy Day has been notable 
for engendering a spirit of cooperation 
and good feeling among manufacturers, 
their salesmen, and wholesalers. It seems 
to be increasing each year—as evidenced 
by the remark by one of the Club of- 
ficers: “It was the most congenial 
crowd we ever had.” 

Arrangements for the picnic activities 
in charge of the following chairmen: 

General Chairman, John L. Goggin, of 
Mason Au & Magenheimer; John T. 
Pool, of George Zeigler Co.; Lon Ben- 
cini, Planters Nut & Chocolate Co.; Ben 
Lindberg, Williamson Candy Co.; Ross 
Fairman, of Ambrosia; Harry Lym, 
Necco; Sam Hallstrom, Walter H. John- 
son Candy Co.; John Slingerland, brok- 
er; Francis Hereux, Switzer’s; Gordon 
Raymond. 
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THE CANDY MERCHANTS OF CHINA ARE 
POPULAR WITH THE KIDDIES. THIS CHI- 
NESE VENDER IS PURVEYING LOLLYPOPS 
--ONE OF THE CHILDREN’S FAVORITES. 
CHILDREN’S TASTES ARE APPARENTLY 
PRETTY MUCH THE SAME THE WORLD 
OVER. 


CANDY 
in Other Climes 





THE CANDY MAKING ESTABLISHMENTS 
ON THE TROPICAL ISLAND OF SUMATRA 
ARE IN MOST CASES ONE-MAN AFFAIRS, 
AND THE MANUFACTURING IS DONE 
RIGHT ON THE SIDEWALK IN PLAIN VIEW 
OF PASSERS-BY. THE QUAINTNESS OF 
THE SUMATRAN MANUFACTURER'S METH- 
ODS MAY HAVE ITS DRAWBACKS, BUT TO 
THE YOUTH OF THE ISLAND IT IS ALL 
THAT THEY COULD WISH FOR—AND THEN 
SOME! HERE, JUVENILE TASTE IN HOLI- 
DAY CANDIES RUNS IN THE DIRECTION OF 
CURIOUSLY SHAPED AND COLORED SUGAR 
BIRDS AND ANIMALS. THE CANDY MAKER 
IS ENGAGED IN COLORING SOME OF HIS 
SWEETS, WHILE THE TWO YOUNGSTERS 
LOOK ON, WISHING, NO DOUBT, THEY 
HAD A PENNY OR TWO TO SPEND. 
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CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Concentrated Fumigation 


By R. H. Morgan. 
Food Technology, vol. 
1, p. 213; Office Inter- 
national des Fabri- 
cants de Chocolat et 
de Cacao, vol. 2, p. 
235. 


HE author confirms the find- 

ings of the U. S. Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils that ethylene 
oxide is the most promising fumi- 
gant for destroying insect pests in 
food-stuffs. Carbon dioxide is 
mixed with the vapor of the thylene 
oxide to overcome fire risks. 

The time taken for thorough 
fumigation at normal gas pressures 
is 2 to 3 days, but the author de- 
scribes successful tests with a new 
American plant which completes the 
action, even to destruction of the 
eggs, in a few hours. The method 
employs a vacuum fumigator from 
which, after filling with the food 
product, the air is evacuated, ethy- 
lene oxide in requisite amount is 
added and the pressure made nearly 
normal with carbon dioxide gas. The 
gases enter the fumigating chamber 
at an optimum temperature of 180° 
F. andthe fumigation is complete 
in 1% to 2 hrs., after which the 
chamber is exhausted and re-filled 
with air. The range of volumes of 
the chambers obtainable is 30 to 
16,000 cu. ft. 





Chromium Plated Metal for 
Box Coverings 


Modern Packaging, 
vol. 5, p. 37. 


ITHIN recent months an en- 

tirely new material has en- 
tered the field of box coverings 
which, because of its adaptability 
and extreme attractiveness, bids fair 
to acquire a definite place in the 
packaging industry. This material 
is “chrom metal,” also termed 
“chromflex, which possesses a 
highly polished chromium finish. It 
is tarnish-proof, will not chip or 
peel, is extremely light and durable, 
and the sheet can be bent either way 
of the grain and still preserve the 
platinum luster of pure chromium 
without fracture. 

Chromflex was recently intro- 
duced in Italy and France where its 
adaptability for many uses created 
a furore among designers. The 
packaging industry has displayed an 
intense interest in its application as 
a covering for boxes of all types. 
These boxes can be designed as 
simply or as elaborately as one de- 
sires, with or without a pattern. 
The latter are extremely simple to 
make and are traced directly on the 
metal sheets. Its use as a container 
covering can be applied to practical- 
ly every type of product for which 
boxes are used. 

The use of this metal on packages 
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is rapidly increasing and it is pre- 
dicted that it will be greatly in evi- 
dence by fall. Aside from its power 
to draw the eye, the metal is so lus- 
trous that displays are made much 
more effective by the reflection of 
the contents of open packages in the 
metal covering. 





New Products from Coco- 
nuts 


By Janet M. Walk- 
er. Food Industries, 
= vol. 4, p. 54. 





ITHERTO, shredded coconut, 
copra, and coconut oil have 
been the principal food products de- 
rived from coconuts. Recently, 
however, some new preparations 
made from fresh coconuts have been 
placed on the market in Manila. 
One of these, a milk-like product, 
was designed for tropical consump- 
tion and is unlikely to appear else 
where. Others in the form of pastes 
made from fresh coconuts, for can- 
dy manufacturers, bakers or ice 
cream makers, can be made available 
anywhere in the world where the 
flavor of the coconut is known and 
enjoyed. 
One new product, marketed un- 
der the name of Mandalay coconut 
syrup, has the color of strained 
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honey, a consistency slightly more 
viscous, and is slightly cloudy from 


the emulsified fat. A light honey- 
colored paste is made of a combina- 
tion of this syrup and freshly shred- 
ded coconut meat. It has all the 
flavor of the fresh nut and looks 
much like crushed pineapple. Two 
additional products made from the 
shredded meat differ from the light 
paste. One is very heavy and can 
be used for candy centers without 
additional cooking. The other is a 
dark, caramelized product for cake 
fillings and ice cream. 

For these products the brown 
skin of the coconut is not removed, 
as its presence gives additional 
flavor, added richness, and more 
color. It is this portion of the nut 
which is said to contain the “hard 
oil” sometimes used in chocolate 
work. The heavy paste has more 
flavor than white paste made from 
desiccated coconut, and is more ten- 
der. The process involved in cook- 
ing is much the same as that used 
for the syrup and _ light-colored 
paste. (Experimental tests with this 
paste in various kinds of candy 
would be worth while because of 
the superiority in flavor and con- 
sistency which is claimed for it.— 
Editor. ) 


Style Distinctiveness and 
Harmony in Candy 
Packages 


By Paul Hinde. 
BM odern Packaging. 
vol. 5, p. 45. 





HOTOGRAPHS and descrip- 

tions of various candy packages 
of Norris, Inc., are given. Norris 
packages may be divided into four 
groups: (1) gift candies; (2) can- 
dies purchased by the hostess, for 
parties, etc.; (3) candies for home 
use; and (4) juvenile candies. 
Speaking generally, the procedure 
in creating a package of Norris can- 
dy is that the contents are assembled 
and then, keeping in mind the par- 
ticular purpose for which this pack- 
age is created, an appropriate de- 
sign is found for it. 

One of the principles underlying 
all package work of this manufac- 
turer is that, from standpoint of 
style, the candy package should be 
authentic to the point of “fitting 
into a typically modern room.” Nor- 
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ris’ original and distinctive packages 
have been characterized as repre- 
senting a subtle interpretation of 
the vogue of today. It is also con- 
sidered that the permanent worth 
of the candy box itself, to the recip- 
ient, constitutes a factor of no lit- 
tle importance and that it is capable 
of being made a valuable element in 
merchandising such a product. Sev- 
eral Norris packages are described, 
including “Della Robbia Mints” 
(mints fashioned in the shapes of 
fruits and flowers). The candy lay- 
out is reproduced in colors on the 
box top, and the cover design con- 
sists of a series of silver panels over 
which are printed decorative fruits 
and flowers in colors, these panels 
being superimposed upon a_ back- 
ground of black. 





Sugar from Artichokes 


By James H. Me- 
Glumphy and Jack W. 
Eichinger, Jr. Food 
Industries, vol. 4, p. 
A 66. 


OLLOWING several years of 

laboratory experiments, a semi- 
industrial plant, capable of pro- 
ducing 50 lbs. per day of the sugar 
levulose, has been constructed and 
operated at Iowa State College dur- 
ing the past year. The success of 
these small-scale operations leads 
authors to anticipate eventual com- 
mercial success in the production of 
this sugar. 

From the standpoint of the candy 
industry the properties of this su- 
gar which would be of most interest 
are its sweetness and its solubility 
in water (which are greater than the 
sweetness and solubility of cane 
sugar), its pronounced tendency to 
retain moisture, and its retarding 
effect on the crystallization of other 
sugars. These properties could 
doubtless be utilized to produce 
some novel effects in candies of va- 
rious types. (Invert sugar which 
is produced in candies by the use of 
a “doctor,” or inverting agent, and 
which has also been available on the 
market during recent years as a 
candy-making material, consists of 
equal parts of the two sugars levu- 
lose and dextrose, the fatter of 
which is identical with corn sugar. 
However, if the sugar levulose were 
available separate from dextrose, it 
might be possible to produce candies 
with some new characteristics.—Ed- 
itor). 
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The Cacao Moth 


By F. R. Passmore. 
O fice International 
des Fabricants de 
Chocolat et de Cacao, 
vol. 2, p. 219. 


HERE are three major insect 

pests of cacao and chocolate 
products ; two are moths and one a 
weevil. The moth Ephestia elutella 
is the culprit responsible for most 
of the damage. 


The roasting and separating proc- 
esses of chocolate manufacture 
are sufficient to kill and remove in- 
sects and to prevent those present 
in the raw beans from putting in an 
unwelcome appearance later in the 
chocolate-box. It should be fully 
understood, however, that the dan- 
ger does not end with those insects 
which may be in the beans. Com- 
plaints from customers who have 
found insects in their chocolates 
show that it is possible for the cacao 
moth to find its way from the stored 
cacao beans to the packing rooms 
and there attack the finished goods. 


Experiments to test the suitabil- 
ity of various insecticidal gases have 
been made recently. Cacao beans 
are easy to fumigate. Their size 
and shape allow the gas to permeate 
freely to the depths of the bags and 
the roasting process effectively re- 
moves any trace of the gas which 
might remain. Hydrocyanic acid 
has been found, so far, to be most 
suitable, especially when applied di- 
rectly as a gas. It is deadly enough, 
if used in the right quantities, to kill 
the insects in all stages of their de- 
velopment, including the egg stage, 
and it is absorbed by the beans only 
in quantities which are quite negligi- 
ble. 

The ideal method of applying hy- 
drocyanic acid gas is in a fumigation 
chamber built as an integral part of 
the warehouse where consignments 
can be treated under conditions as 
favorable as possible before being 
finally stored. The cost of operat- 
ing such a plant would be low. In 
the meantime, until such methods 
become universal, there is still much 
that can be done to allay the nui- 
sance. Darkness and warmth are 
essential to the development of the 
moth. Warehouses which are well 
lighted, well ventilated and kept 
clean will stand an excellent chance 
of preventing infestation spreading 
to any great extent. 
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the Distinctively American Flavor 





HE discovery and early ex- 
ploration of America in- 
troduced to the civilized 
world three new and radic- 
ally different food flavors—choc- 
olate, vanilla and maple. Two of 
these have long since ceased to be 
regarded as having anything pecu- 
liarly American about them. Choco- 
late and vanilla have become quite 
as cosmopolitan as mint or licorice 
and are no less at home in Lenin- 
grad and Sydney than they are in 
New York and San Francisco. The 
only one of the original trio of na- 
tive flavors which has continued to 
stick close to the home grounds is 
maple. 

When the average person hears 
the word chocolate or vanilla, does 
it immediately conjure up in his 
mind any images of dusky natives 
harvesting the pods and curing the 
beans? Decidedly not. Yet, when 
he thinks of maple, his mental eye 
is quite likely to see pictures of 
things which are not far removed 
from the soil whence maple springs. 
Perhaps his thoughts will turn to 
wiiter breakfasts down on the farm 
with mountains of flapjacks and 
seas of golden syrup waiting to be 
devoured. Or he may think of for- 
est solitudes in the North of our 
own country or in Southern Canada 
—of sap-gatherers plodding across 
crunching snow and steaming ket- 
tles set in forest clearings. Why are 
these mental associations peculiar to 
maple, and how can the confectioner 
who is becoming an increasingly 
substantial user of maple products 
turn them to advantage in the goods 
he sells? 

Is it not true that in spite of the 
added charm which maple products 
derive from such associations, the 
very fact that they persist points to 
a lack of sufficiently widespread rec- 
ognition and everyday use? 

There is no basic reason why the 
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popularity of maple should not 
spread to the four corners of the 
earth, just as happened in the case 
of those other two kingly contribu- 
tions from America — vanilla and 
chocolate. Certainly we have never 
found anybody who did not like 
maple, while most people who are 
acquainted with the unadulterated 
article are very fond of it indeed. 

Probably, if the facts were known 
(and we have not the slightest in- 
tention of trying to trace them) it 
would be found that maple has been 
insufficiently publicized. Distinctive 
as it is of American environment, it 
is still practically unknown in great 
sections of our country. Your maple 
crank who breaks his neck to get 
the right quality of syrup for his 
matutinal gormandizing is not the 
native of Florida or Oklahoma. To 
find him you will usually have to 
search quite close to the very re- 
gions where A§cer saccharinum lifts 
to the sky its noble head. Govern- 
ment statistics show, in fact, that 
quite a considerable proportion of 
all maple production is consumed by 
the people who draw the sap from 
the trees. Allowing for exceptions, 
the general rule appears to be that 
intimate acquaintance with maple 
hovers closely around the regions 
where the syrup and the sugar are 
actually produced. 

Considering this comparatively 
limited, distribution of maple in the 
light ef-its remarkable and proven 
taste-appeal, it is not difficult to real- 
ize that the possibilities for exploita- 
tion which still lie ahead of maple 
and its products are truly vast. Nor 
is it beyond the bounds of reason to 
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picture mapte as yet conquering the 
world in the manner of its ancient 
partners, chocolate and vanilla. 

Ice cream manufacturers will tell 
you that maple is right now the sec- 
ond or third flavor in popularity in 
a number of localities. Now the 
tastes of civilized human beings do 
not vary violently in the mass and 
there is no good reason why similar 
conditions of preference cannot be 
developed in the candy industry and 
indefinitely multiplied. 


Opening the Way to New 
Creations 


This is something to think about 
—particularly at a time when old 
favorites have begun to totter from 
their thrones and public fancy hangs 
by a hair. A great deal is heard in 
the confectionery industry about the 
need of new creations with which 
to supplant the inevitable mortalities 
and keep up interest in their lines. 
By the niggardly attention which, as 
a 2roup, we bestow on maple, aren't 
we slighting one of our richest 
potential sources of inspiration? 

The ideal new candy number 
from a merchandising standpoint is 
that which is planned on time-tried 
principles. Rarely can public taste 
be swung on a large scale to any- 
thing that is radically new and dif- 
ferent, but innumerable are the suc- 
cesses that have been achieved by 
simply giving new form to old 
favorites. The confectioner looking 
for new numbers will make no mis- 
take if he takes as his starting-point 
the proven flavor-appeal of maple. 
Few indeed are the branches of his 
art where maple cannot serve in the 
evolution of novel and_ attractive 
creations. 

Not the least of the inducements 
that should lead the confectioners 
mind towards maple are the unusual 
publicity possibilities which it caf 
ries. We have a natural, wholesome 
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fascinating flavor; this 
sugar is produced under picturesque 
conditions ; it has a history that goes 
back to legends of the Indians; it 
figures in the chronicles of the early 
settlers of our country; it is com- 
pletely wrapped around with asso- 
ciations that are dear to the public 
heart. All of this “atmosphere” 
can be woven into the advertising 
and display of maple candy pack- 
ages. It remains for some few of 
the candy fraternity to do it, and do 
it intelligently. 


sugar of 


Maple’s Promotional Possibilities 
At least one of the big candy 
chains has sensed the sales poten- 
tialities of maple and is making an 
effort to realize them. One of the 
accompanying illustrations shows a 
window display of maple candies 
which was recently shown by one of 
the stores of The F. G. Shattuck 
Company. Here is an example, set 
by an organization famous for its 
merchandising sense. Candy manu- 
facturers and retailers everywhere 
ought to take it seriously to heart. 

There is no end to the attention- 
compelling, palate - teasing, purse- 
opening combinations that can be 
worked up with a window full of 
maple creams, maple nougat, maple 
fudge, maple caramel, maple pra- 
lines, maple pecan rolls, and maple 
marshmallow. 

Throughout New England and 
Southern Canada, there are numbers 
of little factories and at least one or 
two good-sized ones, making a liv- 
ing exclusively out of maple candies. 
We have, for example, Maple Grove 
Candies, Inc., occupying a substan- 
tial brick building and conducting 
their candy operations in a real 
workmanlike manner. They make 
everything in maple from gift pack- 
ages of crystallized maple hearts in 
imitation sap buckets to maple 
caramels. Their wayside log cabins 
and teashops tempt the wayfarer to 
stop and sample their wares. And 
perhaps if the traveller is not in too 
much of a hurry he may see in due 
season a pair of prize oxen plodding 
over the road for no good reason 
except to provide the “atmosphere” 
which the public, even the Vermont 
public, so sorely craves. 

Maple is today taking hold in far- 
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Maple candies feature this manufacturer’s retail store window. 


away places where the sugarin’ off 
festival and the smell of the wood 
smoke are foreign. Los Angeles is 
absorbing the breath of the North- 
east woods. Louisiana’s pecan pra- 
lines are going “maple.” <A _back- 
woods’ industry is beginning to capi- 
talize upon its romance and acquaint 
its greater public with the one dis- 
tinctively American flavor that re- 
eniageaies saccharinum—Ameri- 
can maple. 

The sales possibilities of all-maple 
assortments might well be looked 
into by progressive confectioners 
with a flair for the “atmosphere” 
type of publicity. We have had all- 
mint assortments (Maillard’s 
“Menthe Variete,” for example) ; 
we have had all-licorice and _ all- 
molasses assortments ; now why not 
“all-maple”? Federal and State De- 
partments and the Service Depart- 
ments of the leading purveyors of 
maple in the U. S. and Canada will 
be glad to furnish all the literature 
required to set an advertising man- 
ager or window decorator off on an 








all-day inspirational spree. The 
romance of the product gets in the 
blood. You can make it sell candies 
for you. 


Food Section of N. S. C. 
Meets in Washington 


URING the week of October 3 to 7 

a program for the food industry will 
be conducted by the Food Section of 
the National Safety Council, as a part 
of the Twenty-First Annual Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition. W. A. Sullivan, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, is general 
chairman of the section; and M. E. 
Houser, B/G Sandwich Shops, Inc., is 
secretary and News-Letter Editor. The 
sessions will be held in the Wardman 
Park and Shoreham Hotels in Washing- 
ton, D. C Increasing interests has been 
shown among food establishments in ac- 
cident prevention and health control pro- 
grams. 





Burke Products Co. 

Burke Products Company, headed by 
R. J. Burke, formerly of the Bet:s Prod- 
ucts Company, has recently been organ- 
ized in Chicago. 

‘Burco” is the new trade name to be 
used on the products manufactured which 
include a line of “Kreme” pastes and 
toppings. 

R. J. Burke is president and Walter 
Savage, formerly of the Chicago Portrait 
Company, is secretary and treasurer. 

For the past twenty-five years Mr. 
Burke has been associated with confec- 
tioners and bakers, and is well known 
throughout the trade. 
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The Candy Kids Contest 
(Continued from page 31) 
Window Strips 

We will buy in quantity window 
strips announcing the contest, with 
space at the bottom for imprinting 
the name of the sponsoring news- 
paper. They will be usable, as well, 
where no newspaper has undertaken 
the sponsorship. Samples of these 
will be sent to you within the next 
week, with prices, which will be 
very low. The strips will be ap- 
proximately 19% by 12% and will 
be printed in two colors. They are 
to be distributed by our members to 
all types of candy retail outlets. 


Tie-up with Photographic 
Interests 


We are endeavoring to enlist the 
cooperation of a national organiza- 
tion of photo finishers. If this con- 
nection is not made, “Sweetest Day” 
committees as well as the sponsoring 
newspaper should not overlook the 
local possibilities along this line. 
You will be advised of developments 
in this phase of the plan. 


National Publicity 


In addition to furnishing pictures 
and stories to the sponsoring news- 
papers, the Educational Department 
of the N. C. A. will release national 
publicity through our regular chan- 
nels. Where no local contest is be- 
ing conducted, photographs may 
compete for the national prize if 
they are submitted directly to As- 
sociation headquarters in Chicago. 
lf, for any reason, it is impossible 
to obtain the sponsorship of a news- 
paper in your city, you may be as- 
sured of every cooperation from us 
in promoting the national contest. 


Other Suggestions 


All photographs entered, or at 
least the winners, might be dis- 
played on bulletin boards in the lob- 
by of a leading theater on “Sweet- 
est Day.” Passes to the theater 
might be given to all those entering 
the contest. 


It might be required that entry 
blanks be obtained from a confec- 
tionery outlet, each blank to be 
stamped with the dealer’s name. If 
the winning photograph was sub- 
mitted with an entry blank from 
Confectioner “A” he would be 
given the privilege of using the pho- 
tograph in his advertising on 
“Sweetest Day.” The same would 
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apply to other winners. This might 
appeal to dealers who insist on a 
more direct individual return than 
offered by the plan as a whole. How- 
ever, it tends to lessen the sim- 
plicity and the cooperative spirit of 
the plan. 
Advantages 


The contest as outlined entails a 
very small amount of paid adver- 
tising for each partcipant. News- 
papers regard contests as circulation 
builders and no doubt many papers 
would sponsor the contest editorial- 
ly, requiring even less paid space 
than the single page scheduled for 
The Post. Surely the paid adver- 
tising required, in any case, is no 
more than the average confectioner 
would ordinarily use for Candy 
Week and “Sweetest Day.” It of- 
fers not only the results of this ad- 
vertising but the additional advan- 
tage of a series of news stories. 

Since the newspaper would as- 
sume the task of soliciting ads and 
writing feature copy, the plan en- 
tails a minimum of effort on the part 
of the confectioner. 


The plan does not focus attention 
on one type of candy alone. All 
have an equal chance to benefit. 

With a creditable start this year, 
the contest might well become an 
annual event. It is an ideal tie-up 
for Candy Week and “Sweetest 
Day.” It is appealing without at- 
tempting to set up shallow sentimen- 
tal values. It unquestionably will 
place candy in the spotlight at the 
most desirable time in the whole 
year. It would grow in interest 
from year to year. 

In the snapshots, which will be 
reproduced in newspapers and prob- 
ably in other media, candy will be 
linked with the most appealing of 
subjects—attractive children. Such 
pictures will go far toward setting 
up a favorable attitude toward 
candy in the public mind. 

The contest will send participants 
into candy outlets to choose the 
candy for their snapshots. This at 
a time when your new fall lines will 
be on display. 





Profession and Confession 
(Continued from page 27) 
instead of probing down to the can- 
cer and having it cut out, all sorts 
of inadequate professions, confes- 
sions, prophecies, incantations and 
spells are spoken over the very sick 
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man just to keep him alive in the? 
miserable state of sickness to which 
he has been brought by precisely the 
same group of self-seeking charla- 
tans, false prophets, witch doctors, 
financial gamblers, and advertising? 
opportunists performing their chi- 
canery on a once healthy body, 
There is nothing new in all this; it 
is only depressing at a very de 
pressing time to realize that we have} 
not yet emerged from the old super- 
stitious age when the future wag) 
judged by the stars and the cure 
for the evil eye was crossed-fingers, 

There is only one cure for the 
present sickness—throw out the 
quacks and the faith-healers and cut} 
deep. Then, when convalescingy} 
take good care not to be misled 
again by speculating guessers and! 
crystal-gazers for future progress) 
but rely upon the very simple old 
adage that it is better to learn te 
walk before running and to hearken 
to the words of the wise rather thang 
the mocking bird. 

To get down to facts, we call 
paraphrase Prof. Bonn’s words and 
say that what is wanted today is “t@ 
secure the production of exister 
needs by manufacturing them of 
the smallest, most economical unit 
capable, as demand increases, of exs 
pansion by units that are purchased 
for cash out of profits earned.” 

[Mr. Whymper’s suggestion 
simple, production units capable 
expansion as demand  increa 
opens up an avenue for further di 
cussion. He will elaborate on 
theme in his next article—Editom 





Edison Anniversary Observed 6 
M. M. & R. Site 
HE Fiftieth Anniversary of the 


ginning of the electric power 
light industry was observed Sunday) 
the offices of Magnus, Mabee & 8 
nard, Inc., of New York, one of 
leading essential oil dealers in the ¢ 
try. 

It was in a building on this site 
an electric plant supplying the first umd 
ground central station system in 
country and forming the origin of 
York’s present electrical system be 
operation September 4th, 1882. ; 

The program was radincast over” 
tion WJZ at 3 p. m. A number of 
ecutives of the Edison Company 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., @ 
with prominent civic notables attend 








